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BOOKS IN THE SERIES: 


MUSIC ROUND THE CLOCK 


ALBUM 31 
ALBUM 32 


MUSIC ROUND THE TOWN 


ALBUM 35 
ALBUM 36 


MUSIC THROUGH THE YEAR 


ALBUM 41 
ALBUM 42 


MUSIC ACROSS OUR COUNTRY 


ALBUM 45 
ALBUM 46 


VOICES OF AMERICA 


ALBUM 51 
VOICES OF THE WORLD 


ALBUM 55 
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A COMPLETELY NEW SERIES 
OF ELEMENTARY SONG-TEXTS 
AND RECORDS 


The first series to concentrate on showing children the total 
musical pattern—so they can see the melody, the harmony and 
the accompaniments, as they hear them. 


The first series to help teachers build musical development in 
the classroom by using unique devices and color to point out the 
form and pattern of music within the context of the song itself. 


The songs in Together-We-Sing are selected and organized 

so that music may become a basic part of the school curriculum. 
Every child may participate in a wide variety of musical 
experiences through the songs and their enrichment materials. 


Are you considering the purchase of new song-texts? Whether 
you are or not, you should become acquainted with this exciting 
new approach to music education. Write today for a copy 

of our music catalog. Or ask for our monographs on the new 
concepts in music education embodied in this series. If you are a 
music supervisor we shall be happy to have you see copies of 
these song-texts and hear a sample record. And be sure to stop 
by our booth at any one of the MENC meetings. We look 
forward to seeing you in Atlantic City, Omaha, Denver, 

Boise, Pasadena or Miami. 


Lollett PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ago 7, tttinois 








Going to the 
CONVENTION ? 





Here’s a cordial invitation to 


join the hundreds 


of MENC members who will visit Buescher’s exhibit 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Denver, Colorado 

Boise, idaho 
Pasadena, California 
Miami, Florida 


COME AND SEE US. Buescher 
people are looking forward to greet- 
ing each MENC visitor personally 
at these shéws 


BUESCHE 


gee suthorized at Mount Morris, Lilin 


CLASS MAIL priv 
tir November December 


tle 
ix mes yearly: September-October, 
3, No. 4, February-March, 1057 


vie. Cop 
January 


ONCE AGAIN Buescher extends a nation-wide welcome to the 
members of the MENC. At every regional meeting you'll find a 
Buescher exhibit manned with friends who are at your service to 
provide information on Buescher’s educational helps. 


New movie features Sigurd Rascher. You'll want to get details on 
the new Buescher-produced film that brings to educators and stu- 
dents the internationally renowned talent of Master Saxophonist 
Sigurd Rascher. You'll want to find out how you can get a showing 
at your own school 


New educational kit. You'll want to get complete information about 
Buescher’s new educational kit, as well as register to get a set of 
this material for your own use. 


New Buescher instruments. You’!! want to find out all about the 
exciting new models Buescher has introduced within the past few 
months. See such new features as new uses for nylon, new means for 
seating valves, new bores, new tapers — many new features now 
available at student prices in Buescher’s Elkhart line. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY, Elkhart, indiana 


right 1057 ' the Music Pu Washingt 
Pebruary March, April Ma 50, Fore 
Single ¢ 











Professional guidance 
on fundamental issues in music education 


MUSIC EDUCATION: 


PRINCIPLES AND PROGRAMS 
by JAMES L. MURSELL 


Senior author of the new 
MUSIC FOR LIVING series 
for elementary schools 


A realistic and challenging discussion of music’s role in the 
modern school program. 


Outlines a program of growth through music 
in a coordinated sequence of learning experi- 
ences using all the resources of the curriculum 
and the community. 


MUSIC FROM SHORE TO SHORE 
by LEEDER and HAYNIE 


A new song book for the high school general 
music class. 


Provides full opportunities for increas- 
ing the grasp of fundamentals through 
a wide variety of selections everyone 
can sing and enjoy. 


CHORAL MUSICIANSHIP SERIES 
by HARRY R. WILSON 
Promotes understanding and interpretation 


of great music through a wealth of interesting 
choral numbers. ‘ 


Book One for soprano and alto 
Now available: Book Three for boys’ voices 


Book Two for soprano and alto 


In preparation: Book Four for soprano, alto, baritone 


HOME OFFICE 
MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
DALLAS ATLANTA 
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CLIP COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS! 


\\ CLARIN MANUFACTURING CO. Dept. 67 
4640 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 44, Ili. 


[] Please send literature, no obligation 
[] Have a sales 


moan call. 


Nome 
School 
Address 


City 

















Announcing 
1957 SCHEDULE 


Fred Waring 
Musie Workshop 




















“At Home” 
(Delaware Water Gap, Pa.) 


June 30-July 5 


Elementary Music Ed. 


Workshop 


“On The Road” 

June 16-21 ye vata of Music 

College of the Pacific 
Stockton, California 


Basic Choral 
Workshop 


July 7-12 


July 14-19 
July 20-26 


"Alumni" Workshop 


Youth Orchestra 
Workshop 


School of Music 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


August | 1-16 


Piano Sessions 
Workshop 


Youth Music 
Workshop 


July 21-26 


July 26-August 4 


This year, for the first time, the Fred Waring Music Workshop presents a 
schedule of instruction “at home” and “on the road.” In addition to a varied 
offering for choral directors, music educators, piano teachers, young instru- 
mentalists and vocalists to be held at its permanent headquarters in Penn- 
sylvania, the Waring Workshop will be presenting two Basic Choral Work- 
shops for adults under the auspices of the two institutions listed above . . 
an outstanding opportunity for musical directors in all parts of the country 
to participate in America’s most unique summer music activity. 

Registrar; Fred 


For information concerning “at home” sessions address: 


Waring Music Workshop, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


For “road” sessions address: Dean of Music at the individual sponsoring 


institutions. 
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the “Davenport 

a coat that can be 

worn 9 different wavs! 
The 9-way “Davenport” coat provides your band 
with appropriate style for every occasion — 
conservative smartness for the concert auditorium stage 
—brilliant dressiness for parading on the football field. 

Choose your own special colors and fabrics — 


and if vou desire, add a one-sided or reversible 


shield of vour preference. 


selecting styles, fabrics, colors 


97 
accessories for your new uni 
forms. Ostwald gives custom- 
tailoring attention to every de- 
tail of your order. Delivery 
promises—confirmed in writing 
ure dependable. Phone or iis 
write for free booklet “Fund 
Y 


ee 
See your~ local Ostwald rep- Unifoun J b 
resentative for guidance in : pf 


Raising Ideas. OSTWALD BUILDING, STATEN ISLAND 1, N 


February-March, Nineteen Fifty-seven 











SPECIAL COURSES IN 
MUSIC AND 
MUSIC EDUCATION 


\Minncscla 


FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 
June 17-July 20 / July 22-August 24 


GRADUATE STUDY with distinguished faculty 
UNDERGRADUATE WORK in more than 


1000 outstanding courses 


LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and RESEARCH 
facilities of highest quality 


SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and INSTITUTES 
RECREATION—symphony and other concerts 


plays excursions lectures golf 
tennis swimming fishing — campus in an 
outstanding cultural center located in the cool 
and refreshing Land of 10,000 Lakes 





For Bulletin write 
Dean of Summer Session, 
717 Johnston Hall 


' 
' 
: 


UNIVERSITY or MINNESOTA 


MIinNWEAPOLIS 14 MIiNnNWNES OTA 








University of Toronto 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC 
<|  SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 2-20, 1957 


Teachers’ Courses, Instruction in All Branches 
of Music. 








Special Teachers’ Course: Music for Children based 
on Carl! Orff’s method, Doreen Hall Instructor (First 
time on North American continent) July 8-13, or July 
15-20 

For complete information: Office of the Principal, 

135 College Street, Toronto 2B, Ontario, Canada 











Piiky MINNEAPOLIS COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Two Summer Sessions June 10 to July 19 — July 22 to August 17 
Choral Session—Peter D. Thach, Director, July 17-July 22 
Undergraducte and graduate courses in Music Education and Applied Music 
Catalogue on request 


MINNEAPOLIS COLLEGE OF MUSI¢ 
LA SALLE AT LTH STREET MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











MONTANA STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Luther A. Richman, Dean 
- 


1957 SUMMER SESSION 
June 17 to August 23 
Two five week sessions and Special 
Clinics 
Enjoy your summer in the Western 
Montana Rockies. Three hours from 
Glacier Park. Excellent recreational fa- 
cilities. 


v 


WORKSHOP IN 
MUSIC EDUCATION 


Two weeks—July 29-August 9 


Special workshops in elementary and 
secondary public school teaching prob- 
lems. Dr. Luther A. Richman, Mr. Justin 
Gray. Dr. Albert Humphreys—directors 


v 


MONTANA STATE MUSIC 
TEACHERS INSTITUTE 


One week—July 29-August 2 


Master classes in piano pedagogy with 
Bernard Weiser 
Professor of Music from 
University of Minnesota 


W 


HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC 
CAMP 


Two weeks—July 29-August 9 


Faculty: Lawrence Sardoni, Orchestra; 
Raymond Dvorak, Band; Lloyd Oak- 
land, Choir; Justin Gray, Band; Gerald 
Doty. Orchestra: Charles Osborne, 
woodwinds; James Eversole, brass; 
George Hummell, piano ensemble; 
Monas Harlan, voice coach; Luther T. 
Spayde, organ; Rudolph Wendt, piano. 


v 


For detailed information. write 


Dean, School of Music 
Montana State University 
Missoula, Montana 
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CREATE 


JUNE 16-JULY 28, 1957—20th Season 


February-March, 


Camp Administrators 
FRANKLIN D. MURPHY 


Chancellor of the University 
THOMAS GORTON 
Dean, School of Fine Arts 
RUSSELL L. WILEY 
Camp Director, Director Band 
and Symphony Orchestra 
GERALD M. CARNEY 
Associate Camp Director 
Assoc. Prof. of Music Ed. 
CLAYTON KREHBIEL 
Camp Choral Director 

Asst. Prof. of Music Ed. 
ROBERT E. BELL 
Director of Ballet Division 
Robert Bell School of Dance 
Oklahoma City 

MARJORIE WHITNEY 
Director of Art Design 
Professor of Design 
LEWIN GOFF 

Director of Theater Division 
Professor of Speech and Drama 


Guest Conductors 
VICTOR ALESSANDRO 


Conductor 
San Antonio Symphony 


GUY FRASIER HARRISON 


Conductor 

Oklahoma City Symphony 
GERHARD SCHROTH 
Conductor, Arranger, Composer 
Chicago 

LLOYD PFAUTSCH 
Director Vocal Music 
Illinois Wesleyan 

PAUL CHRISTIANSEN 
Director Choral Masic 
Concordia College 

LEO KUCINSKI 
Conductor 

Siewx City Symphony 
WAYNE HERTZ 
Director of Vocal Music 
Central Washington College 
of Education 





Concert Band 
The Camp band presents formal concerts every Sunday evening in the outdoor 
theatre. (Personne! limit—200) 

Symphony Orchestra 
rhe Camp orchestra presents regular weekly concerts on Sunday afternoon at 
3:30 in Hoch Auditorium. (Personnel limit—100) 

Choral Groups 

The Camp chorus performs twice each Sunday with the Camp band and orches- 
tra. (Personnel limit—175) 

Ensembles 


Private Lessons 


University staff members and visiting teachers will comprise an imposing teach- 
ing staff available to students desiring private study. Private lessons are not 
included in the regular camp fee. 


Theory 
Ballet 


rhe ballet program was a popular addition to the 1955 camp. Mr, Bell of the 
Robert Bell School of Ballet, Oklahoma City, will again be in charge of this di- 
vision. Mr. Bell is a former soloist with the original Ballet Russe, Paris Opera, 
and the Metropolitan Opera 

Art Courses 


Available to music students: Sculpture, Ceramics, Puppets & Marionettes, Jew- 

elry, Enameling, Weaving, Leather, Oil painting, Watercolor, Sketch, Portrait, 
Fashion, Cartooning, Design, Color, Nature drawing. 

Theatre 

Courses in stage craft and play production, including four full length plays. 

Fees 

Camp fee, $275.00. Fee includes—board, room, band, orchestra, choir, ensembles, 


ballet, theatre, artist concerts, social activities, recreation, sports, yearbook and 
hospital fees. Private lessons, $1.50 per lesson. Scholarships available. 


For further information write to: RUSSELL L. WILEY, Camp Director, 
Midwestern Music & Art Camp, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


SPONSORED BY THE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


a ee 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Nineteen Fifty-seven 


re ae a KANSAS 





EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


EDWARD H. EASLEY, Director of Admissions 
Eastman School of Music—Rochester 4, N. Y. 





The University of Wisconsin 
1957 SUMMER SESSIONS 


THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE CREDIT COURSES 
EIGHT-WEEK SESSION—JULY 1-AUGUST 24 
Applied Music @ Conducting ® Opera Workshop 


History @ Theory @ Music Education 
Band @ Orchestra © Chorus 


SPECIAL COURSES, CLINICS, INSTITUTES 


Care and Development of the Child’s Voice—Two 
Weeks—July 29-August 10 


Twenty-Eighth Annual Music Clinic for High School 
Students—July 8-27 


Band, Orchestra and Choral Directors’ Con- 
ferences—July 25, 26, 27 

Church Music Conference—August 1, 2 

Elementary School Music Institute—August 
7,8,9 


For information write to: Samuel T. Burns, Chair- 
man, School of Music, Music Hall, The University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin 





of the University of Rochester 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 
ALLEN |. McHOSE, Director of the Summer Session 


1957 SUMMER SESSION 


June 24 to August 2 
> 


Degree Study in Music Education 
The Institutes for Band, Orchestra, Chorus 
and String Orchestra Directors 
Work Shops of one week for Church Organists 
Piano Teachers, Music Librarians, and Wind Ensemble Directors 


Accelerated Bachelor of Music Program 
for exceptional high school juniors 


Special Study 
for meeting certification requirements. 


Residence Hall accommodations available for men and women 


— 


For information write 








SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY 


School of Music 


Alexander Capurso, Director 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
July 1—August 9 
and 
August 12—September 13 
(Limited Offerings ) 
DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 


Graduate and Undergraduate 
Courses in all areas of Music 


Emphasis on graduate studies in 


Music Education 


SPECIAL SHORT COURSES 


Marching Band Techniques 
July 1—July 12 


Round-Table Conferences 

July 15—July 19 
with participation by 
distinguished artists 


and authorities 


Piano Pedagogy Workshop 


August 12—August 16 


REGULAR ACADEMIC YEAR 


September 22—June 2 
For further information address 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Syracuse University 


Syracuse 10, New York 








22nd Season 


FOSTER MUSIC CAMP 


EASTERN KY. STATE COLLEGE 
RICHMOND, KENTUCKY 


For High School Students 
4 WEEKS 
$80.00 ALL EXPENSES 


BAND & ORCHESTRA 
JULY 14— AUG, 10 


Private Lessons $1.00 to $1.50 
Write: 
James E. Van Peursem, Dir. 
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Northwestern University 
School of Music 


Evanston, Illinois George Howerton, Dean 


MME. LOTTE LEHMANN 


returns to the Northwestern campus 
April |, 3, 5, 8, 10, and 12 


The renowned concert and operatic soprano will conduct a series of six lecture-demonstra- 
tions in Vocal Literature. During the performances, she will share her superior knowledge of 
interpretation with advanced vocal students in the Northwestern School of Music. 


Mme. Lehmann was an inspiration to both students and the capacity audience when she 
presented a similar series at Northwestern in October, 1955. 


Further information and tickets available from Concert Manager, School of Music, Northwestern University, Evanston, lil. 











Make this your CALIFORNIA summer by attending the 


PACIFIC MUSIC CAMP 


at the COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC, Stockton, California 


A GLORIOUS SUMMER VACATION EXPERIENCE WITH MUSIC 
June 23—July 28, 1957 


FOR YOUR TALENTED HIGH SCHOOL MUSI- FOR YOUR ADVANCED JUNIOR HIGH 
CIANS—Five weeks of “SUPER” music study with MUSICIANS—Three grand camps of one week 
other top musical youth from all over the west. each for band, orchestra, and chorus. 
recy wy Tyee Th +4 peepee private FOR BATON TWIRLERS AND DRUM 
Sa obit — MAJORS—Seven days of inspiring work with a 
great staff of nationally known instructors, 


WORLD FAMED GUEST CONDUCTORS—ARTIST TEACHERS FOR INSTRUMENTS 
AND VOICE 


PMC is for you, too, MUSIC EDUCATORS and COLLEGE STUDENTS—the full range of the summer session offerings 
of the College of the Pacific, one of the great liberal arts colleges of the west and a member of NASM. Participate 
in or observe the PMC activities as you desire. Study toward advanced degrees and credentials. 


For Bulletins and full details, write 


DAVID T. LAWSON, DIRECTOR, PACIFIC MUSIC CAMP 


College of the Pacific, Stockton, California 











February-March, Nineteen Fifty-seven 








Above 


Above 


Below 


NATIONAL MUSIC CAMP 


University Orchestra and Festival Choir present Oratoric 


Dance Majors perform with Orchestra at Dance Concert 


High School Drama Guild produces Shakespeare's “Hamlet.” 


Six Beaches on two Lakes 
Canoeing and 


S 


ovide ample Swimming, Boating, 
iling Areas 


INTERLOCHEN, MICHIGAN 


30th Season—June 23 to August 19, 1957 


Affiliated with the 
University of Michigan 


Serving America’s Gifted Youth 


MUSIC ART DANCE 
DRAMA RADIO—TV 


7 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN DIVISION 


Undergraduate and graduate credit may be earned in 
music, music education, art, speech and drama, phys 
ical education and dance (2-8 semester hours). Part- 
time work (four hours daily) will provide room and 
board. 


HIGH SCHOOL DIVISION 


Two camps for boys and girls from senior high school 
grades. Five hours daily of arts activity may be 
elected in addition to extra-curricular activities. 


INTERMEDIATE DIVISION 
Two camps for boys and girls from grades seven 
through nine. Four hours daily of arts activity is rec 
ommended in addition to camping activities 


« 
JUNIOR DIVISION 


Two camps for boys and girls from grades three 
through six. Three hours daily of arts activity is con 
sidered a desirable load in addition to sports activities 


and supervised rest period 


SWIMMING—BOATING—CANOEING—SAILING 
TENNIS—VOLLEYBALL—BADMINTON—TRACK 
OVERNIGHT CAMPING-—NATURE LORE 
CAMPMANSHIP 


POST SEASON ACTIVITIES 
August 21-28, 1957 
® American String Teachers Conference 
National Chamber Music Festival 
Civie Orchestra Assembly 
National Association of College Wind and Percus 


sion Instruc tors 
e 
For catalogues and 1957 application forms, 
address Joseph E. Maddy, | resident, 
National Music Camp, 30. State 
Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Serving America’s Gifted You h 














IDYLLWILD 


For You This Summer 


Tuso-week Workshops in 


*ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MUSIC—Beatrice Krone and Kurt Miller 
July 22-August 2 


*SECONDARY SCHOOL GENERAL MUSIC—Beatrice Krone, 
aaes ta Alice Catalyne, Kurt Miller August 5-18 


*SECONDARY SCHOOL CHORAL MUSIC—Harold Decker and Charles Hirt—August 5-18 
*FOLK MUSIC—Sam Hinton, Peter Seeger, Marais and Miranda, Beatrice Krone, Bess Lomax Hawes 
July 8-19 
JAZZ IN MUSIC EDUCATION—Sidney Fox, Joseph Catalyne and Prominent Jazz Musicians 
August 2-9 
High School Chorus—Robert Holmes and Harold Decker 
August 9-18 


High School Band and Orchestra—Ralph Rush, Lauris Jones, 
John Green August 18-Sept. | 












Beatrice Krone 








Marais & Miranda 





Harold Decker 










*Credit through University of Southern California 






For complete information write the 


IDYLLWILD ARTS FOUNDATION 


MAX T. KRONE, President, Idyllwild, California 



















Publications of the 


MUSIC TEACHERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Proceedings 

Published annually from 1906 to 1950 inclusive. Contains papers and addresses delivered 
at MTNA conventions, plus reports of officers and names of committee members. A limited 
supply of all volumes is available except those for 1915, 1915, 1916, 1917, 1919, 1920, 1942, 
1943, 1944 and 1946. Price: $5.00 per volume 





| BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


A Division of the 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 








Careers In Music 
Published jointly by MENC, MTNA, and NASM. A brochure intended for individuals 








Cc , . 
oo “% all branches of music and interested in careers in music. Available at the following rates 

music education leading to the de- aie ote Glee OE, oo: cs veccscccdanceente 
grees, B. Mus., M. Mus., Mus. A.D.— Lots of 25 ventewoksasweneieeee $1.25 

In conjunction with the Graduate — ¢ +e ss ciate sete sted aah: se $o-30 





|| $3.00 per hundred 





Lots of more than 100... 
Prices include postoge 





School, M.A. and Ph.D.—in conjunc- 
tion with the School of Education Bulleti 
M. Ed. and D. Ed wir essne 









Published twice annually from 1949 to 1950 inclusive, Contains articles of interest to mi sic 
teachers. A limited supply of back issues is still available. Price: 25¢ per copy 


Eminent Faculty Includes: 


George Bornoff 
Alexander Borovsky 
Rafael Bronstein 
Lee Chrisman 
George Faxon 
Arthur Fiedler 
Karl Geiringer 
Julius Herford 
Allan Lannom 
David Blair McClosky 
Harriet Nordholm 
Emanuel Ondricek 
Gardner Read 
Jules Wolffers 


and 70 other distinguished artists 
musicians and educators. 


For catalog write: 


Robert A. Choate, Dean 
25 Blagden Street Boston 16, Mass 








American Music Teacher 

The official periodical of the Music Teachers National Association. Sent to all members 
of the Association as one of the membership benefits 

Published five umes a year during the school year. Contains articles of interest to all 
music teachers, news of the state music teachers associations and news from the various 
MTNA Divisions. Articles range from philosophical and musicological to practical, down- 
to-earth accounts of pedagogical practices and procedures used by successful teachers. From 
time to time lists of compositions that are invaluable to teachers and performers are published 
in American Music 1 cacher, 

American Music Teacher is recognized as an outstanding and leading professional peri 
odical, a significant adjunct to the professional reading of all musicians 

Subscriptions at $4.00 per year are accepted for libraries only 


MUSIC TEACHERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


1823 Browning Street, Baldwin, New York 

















Peabody Conservatory 
COLLEGE OF muUSBIC 


instruction in all branches of music for the beginner or advanced student. B.Mus.. M Mus. Artist Dipioma, 
and Teacher's Certificate Prepares fer orofessional careers in composition, teaching, sacred music, public 
schoo! music. Scholarships. Dormitory facilities for men and women, Member of the National Association 
of Schools of Music and of the Middle States Association. Catalog 


REGINALD STEWART, Director, 1! East Mt. Vernon Ploce, Baltimore 2, Md. 








February-March, Nineteen Pifty-seven 

































Educational 
brants and 
Awards 


in the field of 
Music 


¢¢¢¢ 


A Directory of Assistance, Awards, Commissions, 
Fellowships and Scholarships Available to 
Mature Musicians * Prepared for the Music 
Education Research Council of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference by Everett Timm, 
Director, School of Music, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity * Editorial Committee: William S. Larson. 
Eastman School of Music; Ralph E. Rush, Uni- 
versity of Southern California; William R. Sur, 
Michigan State University. 


. 


A Report of the 
Music Education Research 
Council 
of the 


Music Educators National Conference 







* 





. 


50k 


Order from 
Music Educators National Conference 
NEA Education Center 
1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


> 









Music In Europe 


JULY 1-AUGUST 27, 1957 





An 8-credit summer study program 


APPROVED BY 
THE NEW YORK STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


offered by the School of Music, Ithaca College, 
and directed by Dr. Craig McHenry, Professor of Music 





TWENTY PERFORMANCES IN EUROPE: | 
London; the Cheltenham and Stratford festivals; 
Amsterdam, The Hague and the Holland festival ; 

Rhineland, Black Forest, Swiss Alps and Lakes; 
Milan, Rome, Florence and Venice; 
Salzburg, its Festival and a 
twelve day workshop at the Mozarteum Academy; 
Munich and Bayreuth Festivals, Nuremburg; Paris 













For Additional Information, please write: 


W. M. Grimshaw 
Director of Graduate Study 
Ithaca College 
Ithaca, N. Y. 






















UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Summer Youth Music School 
for Musical Teen-Agers 
August 11-24, 1957 


Guest Conductors: 










Cn i ccdbcetctese eos eondesal Band 
gg i rere err Chorus 
Sy SS 05.¢eévccecedens eeoess Orchestra 





John Chrusciel..... Counseling and Recreation 


Largest of its kind on the 
Eastern Seaboard 


Total Cost — $75 


(Room, board, tuition, ond recreation) 







For information write to 
Department of Music 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
DURHAM, N. H. 
























LET'S SEE EUROPE 


5th Annual Music and Art Tour. 
Festivals, sights, with happy adult 
party. 6 units grad. study available. 







$995 plus trans-Altl. fare 
Enroll early. Free Folder “ME” 
DR. D. 8. WHEELWRIGHT 


San Francisco State College 
San Francisco 27-M, California 
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For the eighth consecutive 
year the Department of 
Music Education of 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
offers in 1957 four 


EUROPEAN 


MUSIC 
TOURS 


with attendance of the great fes- 
tivals and visits to the leading 
cultural centers, courses, seminars, 
meetings, workshops, and guaran- 
teed tickets to 15 to 25 outstand- 
ing performances of opera, ballet, 
recitals and symphonic music. 


eeeeeeeeeeeoeoeee 
weeeeecioeceeceeeee ciee 


July a 21 

35 days in colina 
July 5—Aug. 

46 days in ‘arene brs. 
July 12— 

49 days in aint hrs. 


July 5—Sept. 3 
60 days in Evrope—é hrs. 
Fully descriptive brochure from 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 22, Pa. or 


STUDY ABROAD, Inc. 


250 West 57th St., NEW YORK 19, NY 


Eyl 


CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


HARRISON KELLER, President 
THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY is « 


College of Music and awards accredited 
degrees of Bachelor and Master of Music 


PERFORMANCE OPPORTUNITIES INCLUDE: 
Weekly student assemblies 
Public 
Variety of opportunity for professional 
engagements, radio and TV appearances 
Full Symphony Orchestra 
125 voice mixed Chorus which sings an- 
nually with the Boston Symphony 


Field Training in Greater Boston public 
schools for music educators 


recitals and concerts 


Hospital Training for music therapists 


NEC PLACEMENT BUREAU places students 
and graduates in fine positions and also 
helps them earn while studying. 

FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, please write 
Dean Chester W. Williams, Room 16 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
290 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
giving music feild and year of college entry 
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UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


Eugene, Oregon 


| 1957 
1 SUMMER 
SESSION 


June 1] to 
August 9 


* Courses leading to bachelor’s and 
master's degrees and D. Ed degree 
with major in music education. 


* Regular staff and visiting faculty. 
* Special workshops. 


* Concerts and recitals by 
University ensembles. 


* Recital series by guest artists. 


For further information write 


THEODORE KRATT, Dean 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Dept. F, Eugene, Oregon 


Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education 


(1 meeting 
rooms 
accommodating ' 
10 to 800 
persons 


Y Heart of 
the LOOP 


BicHicaco; 


300 modern 
newly de 
sleeping rooms 
from $4 single 


For Reservations 
Write y 
Samuelleeds, ‘° 
Mgr. Dir., Box 100 


” Hamil 


20 S$. Dearborn $t., Chicege 
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Plan Your Spring Festival 
with Songs from 


PITTS 


“= Music Makers 


WATTERS 


WERSEN This popular songbook for secondary schools offers a wide 


variety of material, with most of its songs so attractively ar- 
ranged that they are suitable for programs and public per- 


formance as well as fun to sing in class. 


of 24 of the selections in Music Makers are in an Album 


RECORDINGS 
(No.9) on 3 10” 33-1/3 RPM Records and 


ORCHESTRATIONS of 3 numbers—Line Up! Count Off!, The Holy City, and 


Battle Hymn of the Republic (106 instrumental parts 
arranged for orchestra and band) ,may be borrowed from 


the nearest Ginn office by users of Music Makers. 


7 





NOW AVAILABLE—1957 PRINTINGS OF OUR SING- 
ING WORLD (Kindergarten—Grade 6) with added 
color and new chord indications to use with autoharp, 


guitar, etc. 











GINN AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: New York 11 Chicago 6 Atlanta 3 Dallas | Columbus 16 
San Francisco 3 Toronto 7 
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An Open Letter To Members 


From the President of the Music Edueators National Conference 


UTUAL HELPFULNESS and the promotion of good 
music through the instrumentality of the public 
schools and other educational institutions was 

the objective declared in the constitution adopted by the 
founders of the Music Educators National Conference 
Fifty years later the purpose of the organization is un 
changed, but there has been a phenomenal expansion in 
its program. From the beginning, the MENC has been 
an Outstanding exemplification of “mutual helpfulness” 
through the implementation of the conference principle 
rhe record of our first fifty years reveals among other 
things how the original “conference” idea has been pet 
petuated ; how missionary spirit and the zeal of mutual 
helpfulness have “expanded the organization structure, 
and multiplied and kept integrated the power units housed 
in this structure.” 

First there was the Music Supervisors National Con 
ference. Then came the Eastern and Southern Confer 
ences, followed by the rest of the six divisions. Next 
developed the state units with all the other functioning 
organizational elements comprising the “Conference” at 
the half-century interim—each of these integrated units 
providing opportunities for leadership, for service, and 

professional growth and _ benefits 
It should be noted that the family of federated MEN¢ 
state units, which began with the affiliation of the Ohio 
Music Education Association in 1934, been 
pleted by the federation of the Arkansas Music Educa 
Association, reported in the January issue of the 
Journal. Thus in the fiftieth year of the Conference the 
total of forty-eight federated states plus the District of 

Hawaii makes the number of federated 
fifty. Fifty Keokuk in 1907, 
the single organization established then now embraces a 
total of seventy-three national, regional, and state organ 
all served by our central office in Wash 


bor 


has com 


tors 


Columbia and 


units exactly years from 


izational units 
ington. The functioning of these various units, each an 
entity 


MEN(¢ 


its own right, gives definite evidence that the 
Is not just a paper organization 


| ANGIBLE and serviceable results of the activities cat 
education are 


and the MEN( 


publications program; by the emergence of the state 


ried on in every area and level of musi 


evidenced attested by the growth of 
education periodicals and other publications of 
the state by the Journal of Research in 
Music Education and the 
printed word for “mutual helpfulness and the advance 
Through the voluntary work 


THitishk 
associations ; 


various other utilizations of 


ment of music education,” 
of our membership, the publication productivity during 
the past five or six years has, in quality and value—and 
exceeded the production of the entire 
And, while this 
further ex 


indeed in quantity 
preceding period of the half-century 
must 


production is impressive, the MEN( 


pand in the field of publications. In passing, it may be 
said that what may be regarded as the 
of the half-century is the forthcoming book 


cepts in Music Education,” prepared by Commission | 


publication climax 


‘Basic Con 


forty three, number four Februar 


under the aegis of our Research Council, which is to be 
issued early in 1958 as one volume of the 1958 Yearbook 
of the National Society the Study of Education 
Field work has been expanded since the opening of our 
headquarters office in Chicago in 1930, and especially 
during this last year through the enlarged staff and im 
proved facilities of our new office in Washington. From 
the beginning, much of the field work has been taken care 
of and will continue to be furnished by officers and music 
There is, how 


education leaders on a voluntary basis. 
ever, need for further expansion on a plane with the 
developing publications program, beginning with further 
increase in staff service. In this connection it should be 
noted that for a number of years staff planning and 
servicing have been provided for a total of thirteen major 
convention events in each biennium. These include the 
biennial national and division conventions and the bien 


nial division planning meetings 


\ EARLY, In increasing degree, important services are 
provided by our office to the various elements of our o1 
ganization: the fifty federated state and territorial units ; 
the auxiliaries, the National Interscholastic Music Activ 
ities Commission, and Music Industry Council ; the associ 
ated organizations, College Band Directors National Asso 
ciation and National Association of College Wind and 
Percussion Instructors. Other important contributors 
to the over-all program also utilizing the resources, facili 
ties and personnel of the central office are our National 
State Editors, National Council of State 
Music, National Council of “In and 
\bout”’ Clubs. Also there are the too-often taken for 
granted Music Education Research Council, National 
Council of Past-Presidents, Editorial Board of the Music 
Educators Journal, Editorial Committee of the Journal 
of Research in Music Education, National Board of 
Directors, the Division and, of course in this 
Music in American Life Commissions and 


Council of 
Supervisors of 


soards 
period, the 
the Standing Committees 


Iw the area of Public Relations the professional organ 
ization of music educators has gone forward in recent 
years in a most remarkable way, particularly in matters 
pertaining to our relations and cooperation with other 
organizations in, or allied with, the education field. Here 
we note that, both as cause and result, the growth of 
prestige, influence, and stature of the music educators’ 
profession has come about, in large degree, through 
the functioning of leadership and facilities in our head 
quarters offices. Notable interorganizational values and 
benefits have been derived from cooperative enterprises 
undertaken with companion departments of the NEA 
organizations such as the American 
\merican Music Conference, Musi 

\ssaciation, National Association of 

National Music and many 


other 
the 

National 

Musik 


family and 
Red 
leachers 


Schools ol 


( TOSS, 


Council 


others TURN THE PAGE 





‘Tue consummation of a half century of “mutual help 
fulness” and joint effort on behalf of music education 
indeed gives cause for rejoicing and for rededication on 
the part of all members of the music education profession 

Chere is also cause to pause and take stock. It has 
heen said repeatedly that, such are the opportunities and 
promises in the fielc of music education, the fiftieth anni 
versary represents only the threshold of a still greater 
era tor music educators as the proponents of music in 
In our stock-taking, we must realize that 
have accumulated have and will 


American lite 
the greatest assets we 
continue to come from the freewill professional services 
investment and 
(ur 


of our members. Herein has been our 


the source of our professional profits dividends 
have been the more remarkable when one considers the 
fact that largely because of the functioning of the head 
established by our wise predecessors 


quarters office, 


twenty-seven years ago, the increased effectiveness of 
the values derived from the professional contributions 
of our members have been achieved without increasing the 
umount of membership dues we pay except for a nominal 
raise of $1.00 in 1950. Increased membership has pro 
duced larger total income on the basis of multiplication 
it virtually the prewar dues level, but the expenses of 
operation have to be taken care of at post-war cost levels 
lespecially involving and effecting our financial situation 
is the vastly increased cost of materials, production, 
travel, postage, and payroll 

The fact is the MENC has the lowest active member 
ship dues of any organization operating on a self-pro 
income, In this respect we must admit that the 


The amount of 


clue ed 
MEN¢ 


dues now paid by members 


has not kept pace with itself 
is out of step and out of 
proportion to the progress of the organization according 
Solely 


on the basis of cost of operation, an increase in dues was 


to present day living and working cost schedules 


long since warranted, although conservative and efficient 


business management has made it possible to carry on 
up to now. /n the ratios of values, benefits and operating 


md service costs per me mber, the present dues are not 


only sadly disproportionate but inadequate for present 
needs—inadequate to the point of hazard 

Che Executive Committee and Board of Directors, in 
the discharge of their responsibilities for the management 
of the organization, have been giving seri 


and welfare 


ous consideration to present requirements and future 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE MENC. 
around the table: 


In session at the Washington headquarters, November 4-6, 1956. 
Members-at-large, Gerald Whitney, Tulea, Oklahoma, and Mary Tolbert, Columbus, Ohio; Robert A. Choate, 


needs and opportunities of the organization. It is their 
belief that the time to act is now if we are to maintain 
and further accelerate the program of “mutual helpful 
ness” and service through which the organization has 
been so successful in its first fifty years. It is their de- 
cision that the facts should be placed before the members 
It is their faith that there will be general approval of 
needed adjustments, including revision upward of the 
schedule of dues, which will make it possible safely to 
carry on into the new half-century. Such action at this 
time will make provision for a sound program of ex 
panded field service and publication production, which 
in turn should automatically enhance concomitant bene 
fits and values in the areas of public relations, professional 
and economic security and other elements essential to 
long range stability of music education as a desirable 
field of endeavor for present and potential members of 
our profession. It is the conviction of your officers and 
the members of your Board of Directors and Executive 
Committee that it is self-evident that our members should 
at this time be given the privilege of helping set the 
stage for the immediate future and the ensuing develop 
ments in the field of music education. The basic facts 
are outlined here. There should be thoughtful considera 
tion on the part of all members of our needs and oppor 
tunities, and of the privilege which is ours virtually to 
be the “founders” of the second half-century of our 
professional organization 


To rus enn your President will present an outline 
of what is proposed at each of the forthcoming division 
conventions. At these meetings members will be invited 
to discuss with the President and Executive Secretary, 
as well as with the presidents and members of the Di 
vision Boards and other officers, the proposed program 
or any other matters for the good of the order 

Let us talk it all over—in person or through corre 
spondence. With mutual understanding of the needs of the 


present and the opportunities for the future of our organ 


ization, we shall be prepared to extend to still greater 
success what has been gained in the fifty years. We owe 
it to the first 1907 founders and to ourselves to be the 
founders of the second half-century of professional 
growth and service to which we are dedicated 


Witiiam B. McBripe 


Clockwise, 


Firet Vice-President, Boston, Mass.; William B. McBride, President, Columbus, Ohio; Gladys Tipton, Second Vice-President, New 


York, N.Y.; O. M 
Eastern Division, Yonkers, N.Y.; 
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Harteell, President MENC Northwest Division, now resident In Richmond, Va.; 
Alex Zimmerman, President Western Division, San Diego, California. 


Richard C. Berg, President 
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Membership Services and Membership [ues 








THIs is a summarization of points considered by 

@ the Executive Committee of the Music Educators 
National Conference relative to the proposed in 
crease in annual membership dues, drawn from the report 
of the November, 1956, meeting of that group. The re- 
port was submitted by the Executive Committee to the 
members of the Board of Directors, and received their 
unanimous approval. At the respective meetings of the 
six MENC Division Boards this spring the recommenda 
tion that dues be raised will be presented with request for 
consideration of the amount of the increase. (The action 
of the Executive Committee did not set a specific amount ; 
this point was left for study and discussion.) The pro 
posal will then be presented to the entire membership 


The Facts Are These 


(1) Membership dues are currently at a pre-war 
level. 

(2) Dues in the MENC are among the lowest of all 
professional organizations. Only one other Department 
in the NEA has annual dues of $4.00. 

(3) Membership dues have been raised once in twenty 
six years—in 1950 when the dues were increased only 
$1.00—from $3.00 to $4.00. 

(4) Advertising rates in the Music Educators Journal 
have increased many times since 1930, and justifiably 
hased on increased costs for paper and labor, concurrent 
Exhibit rates at conventions 
have practically doubled. These price raises have oc- 
curred during the period when the membership dues have 
advanced $1.00. 

(5) Because of the increased costs of doing business 
without commensurate increase of total income, it is ex 
ceedingly difficult to maintain the standard of present 
services of the MENC office without extraordinary per- 
sonal sacrifices of time and energy on the part of the 


with increase in circulation. 


present staff. 

(6) There should be at the earliest possible time an 
additional professional member of the staff to work di- 
rectly with Federated State Units throughout the country. 
There should be opportunity to accept the many invita- 
tions received from the State officers to attend meetings 
and to assist in the planning and organization of the 
professional activities. Such assistance requires not only 
revenue for the salary of an additional staff member but 
also for secretarial assistance and travel. The MENC 
leadership will fall far short of its responsibility if every 
attempt is not made to assure good service in all areas 
of MENC organization, particularly at the state level, 
where the greatest number of members can be reached 
and served. 

(7) Information service of the MENC should be im 
proved. At the present time many inquiries are received 
daily in the office of the MENC. These are answered, it 
is true, but often are not given the kind of thoughtful, 
comprehensive, and authoritative replies they deserve 
because of staff and time limitations. There should be 
a qualified correspondent who has ability to handle large 
volume of mail, and who is also a qualified person pro- 
fessionally, to undertake a service by correspondence 
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which is very much needed, not only by music educators 
hut by educators and administrators in related fields. 


(8) There is need and awaiting opportunity for step- 
ping up the publication program. While there has been 
a substantial growth in this major area of MENC serv- 
ice, the productivity potential of the MENC has been 
barely tapped. From such sources as the work of the 
Music in American Life Commissions and the Standing 
Committees, the Research Council, contributions from 
the state units, and from cooperative projects with other 
organizations, the Publication Committee can select a 
variety and quantity of material for publication beyond 
the present budgetary capacity of finance. It is vital that 
we utilize to the fullest degree the professional contribu 
tions of MENC members and friends for the benefit of 
all through the medium of print. This involves staff and 
investment in printing. 

(9) The MENC should be more aggressive in the 
field of mass media from the standpoint of the staff 
initiating, and implementing projects on behalf of, or 
under the jurisdiction of, elected officers. It is impossible 
for full-time-engaged music educators to follow through 
on details of many important projects which the organ- 
ization should be undertaking. With the proper kind of 
staff assistance, however, officers and members in the 
field can and will gladly plan and direct such projects. 

[For instance, members of the Executive Committee discussed 
the possibility of a MENC documentary film produced in co- 
operation with the Department of Audio Visual Instruction of the 
National Education Association. A!sa mentioned as worthy of 
serious consideration were class;oom a'ds, such as instructional 
films in the field of music education. It is entirely possible to secure 
the technical assistance of the staff of the Department of Audio 
Visual Instruction of the NEA. It might even be possible to secure 
outside financial assistance for the actual cost of films. Notwith- 
standing, however, before the MENC can launch on such projects, 
additional administrative personnel is needed in order that re- 
sponsible officers who would guide and supervise the projects 
could have the necessary staff assistance. ] 


[There should be regular press releases mailed from the office 
relative to outstanding MENC State, Division, and National ac- 
tivities throughout the country. Such releases should go out not 
only within the “family” but to general magazines, newspapers, 
music magazines, etc. At the present time very few such releases 
are made due to lack of staff time to process the material, and to 
counsel with, and secure instructions from elected officers concern 
ing vital information. ] 


The Action 


The foregoing, extracted from the minutes of the 
Executive Committee, are only a few of the many com 
ments which were made as the current program of serv- 
ices and its potential were being analyzed. The discus 
sions were consummated in the following action: 

Motion by Berg, second by Hartsell, that an increase 
in MENC dues be recommended to the Board of Direc 
tors, and, provided approval is received from the Board 
of Directors, that the proposal be presented for action 
by the Boards of the MENC Divisions in the spring of 
1957. (Passed by the Executive Committee and sub- 
sequently approved by the National Board of Directors.) 

[Note: The Executive Committee refrained from including in 
the above motion a definite schedule of dues increases for the 
various categories of MENC membership inasmuch as it is felt 
that this is a matter which should have the best thinking of all 
concerned on all levels of MENC leadership, National, Division, 
and State.] 
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COLLEGE 
BANDS 


Their Roles in 
Curriculums and in 
Public Relations 


EARL V. MOORE 


An address presented to the 
College Band Directors National Association 
Chicago, Illinois, December 15, 1956 


tAMATIC and spectacular has been the rise of col 


lege bands to the status they occupy today in 


recreation and in education. They are the symbols 
of an expanded area of service and an enlarged audience, 
as contrasted with the village bands which played on the 
village squares at the turn of the century. The college 
bands of this decade rode forward on the crests of ex 
panding waves of instrumental instruction in our second 
ary schools since the first world war, and have risen to 
the high standards of almost professional competence in 
performance as a concomitant of the emphasis placed 
on, and support given to music in college curriculums 


You 


evolution 


here, are irrevocably bound up in this spectacular 
(only a few of the initial leaders in this move 
ment have passed into the Great Beyond. Their vision, 
and their persistence in the realization of a 
You, to 


whom is entrusted in this generation, the responsibility of 


their courage, 
cherished ideal already are a hallowed memory 
carrying the torch handed to you by them; you, to whom 
has been bequeathed the privilege of still greater accom 
plishments by virtue of your achievements to date; you, 
all of you, have a sacred obligation to the art you serve, 
and to the social order which makes your future possible 
You dual teacher 
trainer, it is your responsibility to assure the young mu 


have a indebtedness: first, as and 
sician of an even better preparation than you began wit! 
and to provide him with the musical substance to cart 
him to higher levels of achievement; and secondly, for 
the community—civic or collegiate-—it will be your privi 
lege and responsibility to provide wise and constructive 


leadership nm an ever increasing artists culture 
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THE COLLEGE BAND DIRECTORS NATIONAL ASSOCIA. 
TION, since its founding and initial meeting in Chicago on 
December 22, 1941, has miade profound contributions to the 
advancement of bands and band music throughout Amer- 
lea. The effectiveness of the results can be directly attrib. 
uted to the spirit, vision, ideals, and efforts evinced by the 
officers and members of the CBDNA who. since that first 
meeting. have so assiduously devoted themselves to its 
aims and objectives. 


During the past two decades, bands in many colleges 
have gained much in musical stature and prestige. In al- 
most every instance in which such progress and advance- 
ment have been achieved. the results are due to a dean or 
director of music who is cooperative, sympathetic, and 
progressive insofar as the band and its function are related 
to the complete college program. With such guidance and 
leadership. the band becomes not merely an ensemble class 
or “window-dressing” agency. but a vital and integral part 
of the total music education program of our public schools, 
colleges and adult community life. 


At Michigan we have been most fortunate through the 
years in having, as Dean of Music, one who thoroughly 
believes in the creed of our association. The band program 
at the University of Michigan is, to a large extent. a reflec- 
tion of Earl V. Moore's attitudes in relation to the values of 
our program. Dean of the School of Music since 1946, Dr. 
Moore has been active in both the Music Teachers National 
Association and the National Association of Schools of 
Music. He was President of the latter organization in 1931. 
35, and President of the former in 1936-38. 


I am confident that in reading this message, you will 
find expressed in Dr. Moore's words, evidence of his sin- 
cerity, wisdom, and the counsé] and association that we 
here at the University of Michigan are privileged to ex- 
perience and enjoy. 





William D. Revelli 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Revelli was the first president and or- 
ani chairman of the CBDNA, and is Director of Bands at the 
niversity of Michigan. 








\ll of this may sound like a romantic and highly emo 
tional rhapsody over what to you may be prosaic, hum 
drum experiences. I like to present flowers to the living 
I feel that | have earned the right to comment in these 
terms, since | have been an observer of this dramatic un 
folding over the years. As a student, a teacher and an 
administrator, my position as observer has frequently 
been closer than the end zone bleachers ; 
as an administrator, I have, figuratively speaking, sat on 
the 50-yard line, though sometimes it has seemed as if | 
were on the hotter coaching bench when decisions of basic 
importance with respect to bands were being made. My 


In my capacity 


span of observation covers almost half a century of activ 
ities in this field. | wish to go on record that I count it a 
real privilege to have been born into the period when 
this change was taking place, and to have had the oppor 
tunity of being more than a passive or inactive bystander 
in this evolution 


Waar you men have achieved in the last quarter is a 
vital, dynamic element in our present culture. The road 
to the present has not always been a smooth, four-lane 
divided highway. Occasionally the road has been narrow, 
tortuous, and the riding rough. The years ahead, despite 
present accomplishments, hold pitfalls and dangers. May 
we learn from the past and capitalize on adversities 

I can look back to days in college when zealous players 
of wind instruments and drums gathered in front of 
bleachers on Saturday afternoons in the fall to provide 
some rhythmic, though hardly melodious, stimulus for the 
foothall heroes in need of student enthusiasm and cheers 
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is they fought on the gridiron. This group of musicians 
could best be described as a well intentioned, but “motley 
crew,” both as to dress and musical performance. Remem 
ber, however, they were the best we had in those days, 
and perhaps they made up in enthusiasm for what they 
lacked in technique and drill. There were practically no 


training facilities in the community or the secondary 
schools in those days. Contrast that picture of a dozen 
or two unrehearsed and poorly uniformed men with the 
neatly pressed uniforms of today, the glitter of shining 
instruments, the precision of the marching, the full four 
or more voiced harmony, the commanding response which 
this company of a hundred or more instrumentalists cre 
ates in audiences running to a hundred thousand or more 
at a performance. A similar pair of pictures, equally con 
trasting among themselves, could be evoked to remind 
you that the concert or symphonic bands have definite 
from 


and emerged 


twenty or thirty town musicians who entertained on holi 


musical stature today, groups of 
days and summer evenings from the village bandstands, 
playing waltzes, marches, arrangements of Italian operas 
overtures. If you have forgotten how the latter sounded, 
| recommend a visit to some of the twenty-three piece 
service bands that existed during the last war, and un 


fortunately continue to exist now 


Y ov will agree that players and conductors have “come 


a long way” since the days of 1914. Thanks to secondary 
schools and their instrumental music programs, college 
bands of today are composed of musicians with talent and 
greatly improved technique, The contests and festivals 
for secondary school age musicians have achieved a con 
tinually higher level of musicianship, both for the soloists 
and the ensemble. The colleges themselves have provided 
better and more extensive facilities, more rehearsals, bet 


ter fitting uniforms, more recognition by the audience, 


yes higher salaries for the conductor, and shshsh schol 


arships, not necessarily based on the student’s financial 
status, but rather, on the need of the band 

Che high level of public recognition of college bands 
today, and I refer here particularly to the marching 
band, carries with it an equally important accountability 


on the part of the conductor and his bandsmen to the 


college or the university in the broad area of public rela 
tions. Neither the football team nor the band is on the 
athletic field as a free agent, accountable only to them 
selves. They are there as representatives of an educa 
tional institution which is maintained for more important 
purposes than the entertainment of thousands of spec 
tators on Saturday afternoons each fall. The games and 
the half-time shows are adjuncts to college life. They are 
justified only so long as the amateur level is maintained 
lo be sure, winning teams and spectacular bands are 
laudable. Their efforts are justified so long as they remain 
within the accepted mores and ethical conventions of col 


legiate institutions 


Ir is in this framework of reference that the stature, 
the idealism, and the integrity of the band and its con 
ductor are measured. Propriety in the demeanor of the 
band, and the visual dramatization of the field are per 
haps more readily sensed by sports-loving audiences than 
the purely musical qualities, important as those are, Off 
the field, as well as on, the bandsmen represent an insti- 
tution which mothers both athletics and music. Public 
relations can be strained to the breaking point by actions 
that bands may unconsciously and unwittingly be led into 
during the tensions and excitements of the game, Musi 
cians must be emotionally sensitive if they are to be 
true to their art. Yet, when they are in the public eye, they 
must individually and collectively be under more rigid 
discipline than anyone else in the stadium, Who develops 
this discipline? The conductor. He is therefore much 
more than a human metronome or a designer of forma 
tions, or a wizard in detecting wrong notes 

Coaches frequently laud the training in character build 
ing gained in athletic participation. In preparation for 
public performances of your band, are you mindful of 
your opportunity to develop character in each of the 
players as you weid them into the unity of team-work 
so essential in a spectacular “show” on the field? The 
memory ‘of a “fine show” but the self 
discipline acquired by the bandsmen in the routine of 


will soon fade 


preparation will last them throughout their lives 
We have been 


the band in its most cosmo 


The coin of college bands has two sides 


looking at the obverse side 


COLLEGE BAND DIRECTORS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, ninth annual conference held at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
December 13-15. Seated left to right at the first table. Vanett Lawler, MENC Executive Secretary, and the following officers of the 


CBDNA: Charles Minelli, Secretary-Treasurer; 


CBDNA Division Chairmen: William A. Schaefer, Western Division; 


Frederick Fennell, President-elect; Hugh McMillan, retiring president, and the 


Randall Spicer, Northwest Division; Ward Moore, Eastern 


Division; Herb Fred, Southern Division; Hiram H. Henry, Southwestern Division; and Leonard V. Falcone, North Central Divi- 


February-March, Nineteen Fifty-seven 


(See list of newly elected CBDNA officers, page 74.) 
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politan area of service, public relations. On the reverse 
side, may we look at its function in the larger framework 
of education. This is an equally important area of service, 
though narrower, as far as audience appeal is concerned 
! refer to the band which functions in the collegiate train 
ing of musicians in much the same way as an art museum 
does for painters and sculptors, or an atomic reactor aids 
the training of a nuclear scientist, or a laboratory serves 
the chemist or physicist The functional 
design, melody, harmony, rhythm, instrumental 
achieve their aesthetic purpose only as they are 


elements of 
rhitish 
color 
made to come alive in sound. The concert band, dedicated 
to the study and performance of band literature, is as 
essential a laboratory facility in an educational program 
in music, as are the laboratory facilities described above 
in the fields of art and science. The scientific laboratory 
can be maintained by replacement of inert materials and 
The art 
by purchases of inert pictures and sculptures. Music, as 


equipment museum increases its effectiveness 
one of the recognized disciplines, however, must have 
LP records, hi-fi recordings 


radio and television are valuable aids, but do not supplant 


live laboratory facilities 
the hand and orchestra and other ensemble groups in the 
re-creation of the literature of musi 

The rehearsal or the concert of such a musical organ 
ization functions as the equivalent of the art museum or 
the science laboratory. It is an absolutely essential feature 


of a sound educational program 


Oy all the media of re-creation of the literature of 
the band in my opinion is the most necessary. The 


The amount and 


music, 
recorded literature for band 1s scanty 
quality of music composed specifically for the band is 
far behind that which has been written for other ensemble 
lo correct this situation, a few “John the 


have cried loudly in the wilderness while urging 


media sap- 
tists 
composers to explore this new medium. Commissions 
have brought forth novelties and some good, solid com 
positions. All honor to those who have pioneered in the 
effort to extend literature 


Concert bands will not achieve a status in the public 


noble 


eye comparable to that of an orchestra, a choir, or a 
string quartet until they have a literature of their own 
and present it to the public as their unique artistic con 
tribution without apology, but with pride and with elan 

In the opinion of this observer, the most important 
agency in the achievement of this objective is the col 
legiate concert or symphonic band. As organized in many 
institutions, it is necessary that in quality of literature 
studied, it should compare favorably with course content 
and quality in English literature, Romance or Teutonic 
languages and literatures; field of drama 
Chose academic departments do not consume student time 
They do not study the common-place or the 


and in the 


with trivia 
Che young musician of today cannot be inspired 
lobami and his generation. To 
day's bandsman demands a higher level of artistic and 


trite 
by the arrangements of 


Hle is ready for courageous leader- 
Where else, but 
in his concert band experiences will he obtain this satis 


technical stimulus 
ship into new and untrammeled paths 
faction The few professional or civic bands will not, 
and cannot provide it 

In my thinking, the college concert band under imag- 
inative leadership, holds the key to the future for bands 
in America. For the composer, it must create a respect 
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for the uniqueness of the medium; for the player, it 
must provide an enduring substance in his educational 
pattern; it must send him forth from the campus with 
a zeal and a passion that only comes to youth when a 
mission in life is envisioned. To do this requires inspired 
and dedicated leadership. Will you accept this challenge ¢ 


Te educational sights of many college bands and 
conductors must be raised above present levels if the 
organization is to retain permanently the provisional 
status now accorded it by inclusion in the family of col- 
lege courses for credit. There is a significant corpus of 
compositions for band in which composers are exploring 
a vast area of new colors, nuances, and sonorities which 
only the band can bring to life. College bands should 
study and perform a literature several cuts above that 
of the high school bands. What would your attitude be 
toward the Boston, Philadelphia, New York, or Chicago 
orchestras if they did not set the pace and maintain the 
standards for the presentation of orchestral literature 
at its highest level? Would you respect their conductors 
if they lowered their sights to those of the less competent 
civic and community orchestras? Who is to set the stand- 
ards for band literature of the future if not the college 
symphony or concert band ? 

In conclusion, I realize that I have probably been 
bringing coals to Newcastle in these remarks anent the 
present day status and future opportunities and responsi- 
bilities of college bands, both curricular and extracur- 
ricular. The few minutes which we have been privileged 
to spend together could doubtless have been better spent 
if you had been telling me of your own problems, your 
successes, and your failures, if any, since you have been 
active participants in this exciting evolution, and I have 
sat on the sidelines. I have been near enough, | assure 
you, so that I haven't felt the need of binoculars to ob 
serve the field and to be conscious of what has been 
taking place in this thrilling half century. You will not 
refuse me the privilege of commendation for goals suc- 
cessfully achieved, for continual progress in a spectacular 
improvement, nor will you, I am sure, resent my throw- 
ing out some tart and perhaps stinging challenges for 
the future. If I didn’t believe in your creative capacities, 
I wouldn't have accepted the invitation to be with you 
this morning. May I leave with you a solemn affirmation 
of my faith in the importance of the cause you represent. 
The respect which you have now gained is a living testa- 
ment to the eternal verities of music, regardless of the 
medium of its expression. 

The end of the upward road is not yet in sight; it may 
just be over the horizon. The future is yours. Make of 
it what you will. Cherish the best of the tradition which 
you have inherited, or which you yourselves have de 
veloped. Be militant missionaries preaching and prac 
ticing the gospel of the college band. May its imprint 
on our culture—in quality literature and in performance 

be your ever present goal and your outstanding con- 
tribution to the exciting years ahead. 





NEXT MENC NATIONAL CONVENTION 
Los Angeles, California, March 19-26, 1958 


Schedule of 1957 Golden Anniversary Conventions on page 64 
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the rest of the way 


is suddenly easier 


You’ve seen them all: The shy, the showoff, the reserved scholar, the 
unreserved know-it-all, the self-reliant—who also relies on you. 


You work with them: Praise, cajole, sympathize, even apply the iron hand 
when that’s needed, And finally, all the patient attention you give them is 
repaid, not only in their performance but in their growth of character, 
personality, and confidence. This is your incentive, and a good 

measure of your reward. 


Not everyone could do your job so well. For patience and understanding and 
dedication are not given to all in equal measure. You bring out the best 

in each by the best instruction you can give; by example and individual 
guidance; by providing the challenge of good music. 


Of course, the youngsters have their incentives and rewards too; among 
these are a first chair, a first award, a fine instrument. 


With a fine instrument a parent’s reward may seem less substantial than 

his outlay. You can give him an incentive by explaining how important to hie 
child is pride of ownership and of playing well the same instrument played 
by many of the world’s great artists. You can help him understand 

that for the child who owns a Selmer, the rest of the way is suddenly, 
wonderfully easier. 


Though a Selmer costs no more than the next best, it 
will do more than any other instrument for your 
students, and for your reputation as a bandmaster. 
Your Selmer dealer will gladly arrange a free trial to 
help you understand what a difference a Selmer can 
make. For detailed information about all Selmer and 
Bundy instruments, address Selmer, Dept. 23, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


Selmer 


ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Spring Concert Suggestions 


ORCHESTRA 


HENRY COWELL 
Hyun ano Fucuine Tune, No 
Full Seore & Set A (Strings 
Full Seore & Set B (Strings 


3 for Symphonic Orchestra 

2-1-1-1-1) $ 6.50 
r4-3-3-3) 9.00 
Full Score & Set C (Strings: 8-7 10.50 
Full Seore 2.50 
Extra parts, each 50 


WALLINGFORD RIEGCER 
Dance Rytums, Opus 58, 
Full Seore & Set A (Strings 
Full Seore & Set B (Strings 
Full Seore & Set C (Strings 
Full Score 
Extra parts, each 


5-5-5) 


for Orchestra 
2-1-1-1-1) 
»4.3-3-3) 


fo) 


Sorre ror Youncen Oncnestaa 
Score $3.50 si 
Set of Parts 5.00 Extra parts, 


STRING ORCHESTRA 


ROBERT McBRIDE 
Pomexin-Earen’s Littee Foces 
Full Seore 2.00 Score with set of parts 1.00 
each Ww) 


Opus 56 
re with set of parts 
each 


bextra parts 


WALTER MOURANT 
VaLLey or THE Moon 


Score 1.00 Seore and parts 


Extra parts, each 


HARRY SOMERS 
Litrne Sorre ror Sirens 
on Canadian folk songs 


1.25 


CWCHESTRA 


Score Score & set of parts 


bextra parts, eac h 


CONCERT BAND 


BELA BARTOK 

Bear Dance, 
Full Band 
Symphonic 
Full Score 
Full Band with Full Score 
Symphonic Band with Full Score 
Condensed Score 
Extra parts, each 

Aw Evenine in THE VILLACE, 
Full Band 
Symphonic 
Full Score 
Full Band with Full Score 
Symphonic Band with Full Score 
{ onde nsed Score 
Extra parts, each 


CAMILLO DI CANDRIANO 
Dance or THE Gnomes, arranged by Fric Leidzen 
Full Band 4.00 Symponic Band 6.00 
Condensed Score 1.00 Extra parts, each i) 


G. F. HANDEL 
CARE SELVE, 
Full Band 
Symphonic 
Full Seore 
Full Band 
Symphonic 

{ ondensed 
Extra parts, each 0) 


WILLIAM TEAGUE 
Hau ro Our Frac, 
with chorus ad lib 

Full Band 6.00 
Full Score 2.00 
Extra parts, 


arranged by Eric Leidzen 


Band 


arranzed by Eric Leidzen 


Band 


arranged by Eric Leidzen 
$.50 

Band 5.00 
1.25 

with Full Score £.50 
Band with Full Score 6.00 
Score 75 


from opera “Atalanta,” 


Festival March for Concert Band, 


Symphonic Band 7.50 
Condensed Score 1.00 


each 35 Chorus parts, each mm 


JUST PUBLISHED 








NOW AVAILABLE 
Carl Orff's “CARMINA BURANA” 


Edition for two pianos and percussion 





\ special version by the composet for performance 


by mixed chorus, without orchestra 


Vocal Seore $6.00 


score 7.50 


Full Seore $10.00 


Choral parts 1.00 Miniature 








The new Official Song of the United States Army 


The Army Goes Rolling Along 


Gen. E. L. 
ARBERG 

Dance Orchestration.$1.25 
Marching Band 1.50 
rBB-SATB 5 


(Based Upon “The Caisson Song” by Brig 


Gruber) Written and Adapted by H. W 


Vocal Solo $ 60 
Combo Orchestration 75 
Chorus: SA--SSA--TBB 


ra h a) 














CHORAL 


AVERY CLAFLIN 
Lament ror Apa 15, for SSATB a cappella A) 
JOUN GERRISH 
Tue Fatcon, SATB a cappella 
ULYSSES KAY 
How STANDS THE Giass Anounn’? SSATB a cappella 
« W. LANDAHL 
Rercecrions, SSATB divisi a cappella 
- YORK PRO MUSICA ANTIQUA SERIES 
John Wilbye-Weer O Mine Eves 
(SSA or TTB a cappella) 
John Wilbye Come SuHernenp Swains 
(SSA or TTB a cappella) 
Thomas Lupo—O Lonap Give Ean 
(SATB a cappella) 
Robert Jones——Lament My Sour 
(SSATB a cappella) 0) 
William Byrd—Lowp In Tuy Race 


6. Francis Pilkington——Hippen, O Lorp 
(SATB a cappella) 


LUTHER NOSS—PSALMS AND HYMNS OF 
EARLY AMERICA 
Vol. L—2 Tunes from the 
(1 BB a cappella) 
Vol. IL—3 Tunes from the 
(TBB a cappella) 
Vol. IL—2 Tunes from the 
(TBB a cappella) 
LELAND B. SATEREN 
Seex Nor Aran ror Beauty, 
H. A. SCHIMMERLING 
Praise To Gop Wuo Gives Us Beauty, 
SATB a cappella 
HALSEY STEVENS 
Like as THE CULVER, ON THE Baneo Boucn, 
SSATB a cappella 


Sinsworth Psalter 
Bay Psalm Book 


Missouri Harmony 


SATB a cappella 


SOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
1 West 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


(S\A';TB a cappella) Ww 
AS 
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A tFenture in 
E:ducational Televtston 


Birdie H. Holloway 


ry wie subject of educational television (ETV) is a 
very controversial one these days. Some say it is 
the answer to the shortage of teachers and that if it 

were widely used there really wouldn't be any shortage 
at all. Others say it is far too expensive to be used com 
monly within the foreseeable future, if ever. (But isn’t 
it always dangerous to predict “if ever” ?) Some say for 
them at least, the technique of teaching over television is 
no different from that used in the classroom. Others, 
including some university professors who are giving much 
study to the problem, predict that special courses in train 
ing television teachers will have to be formulated because 
the technique is so different. 

So it goes with so many new developments 
those who decline to give any consideration to them and 
there are others who are challenged by them and are at 
least willing to investigate the possibilities, even to giv 
ing them a try, should the opportunity afford itself. 

(hus it was my good fortune a year ago to be asked 
to put on a series of telecasts during the following win 
ter over our university educational TV station (WUNC- 
TV), demonstrating with the children in our campus 
school some of the activities in the elementary school 
As I knew absolutely nothing about 


There are 


music program 


television, didn’t own a set and had never been near a‘ 


TV studio, I hesitated to say yes, but being unwilling to 
turn down an exciting and challenging opportunity when 
others felt quite certain I could do it (or so they said), I 
agreed to give it a try 

So it was that for eight months the children and I were 
on the air, much of the time weekly, showing the many 
phases of music activity which make up the music pro 
gram in a modern school. For all of us it was a thrilling 
and most rewarding experience 

But it is not of this that I especially wish to write at 
this time. Rather it is of another challenge which came 
to me after the above-mentioned series of “shows” was 
finished. In the spring of 1956, I was asked by the direc 
tor of our extension division if I would give a telecourse 
in music education during the summer, for which college 
credit (two hours) would be given. As I was very TV- 
minded by this time I decided to accept this challenge 
too and so I got to work. Our university station had been 
presenting telecourses in other subjects but mine was to 
be the first one in music. Immediately I tried to find out 
about other TV courses of a similar nature in order that 
I might have something to go on, but neither the station 
staff nor | were able to learn about such a course, and 
so with the help of our director of extension service and 
our local TV director, who himself was a music education 
graduate, I planned the course 

It was to be given five nights a week for six weeks, 
thirty-five minutes each session. It was planned especially 
for classroom teachers, but anyone eligible to take a 
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TEACHING school music methods by television is 
something the author had never done before, but 
she had taught methods, and knew what a TV 
looked like. Lone and successful experience in 
music education had accustomed her to new de- 
velopments and devices—and new ventures. Here 
is told a story of what turned out to be a very 
successful venture indeed; audience increased 
gradually, and—the real test—many requests were 
received for continuing the telecourse another 
summer. 


college course could take it either for credit alone or for 
state certification as a classroom teacher. As a matter 
of fact, among the forty people from many parts of the 
state who did enroll, there were school music teachers, 
classroom teachers, a nurse, a piano teacher, mothers who 
planned to go back to teaching some day when home 
duties permitted and others just interested in music. In 
addition to these forty, there were many others through- 
out the telecast area who viewed the course more or less 
regularly during the entire period. More than five 
months have passed since the course ended and [ still 
hear, almost daily, either directly or indirectly, from peo- 
ple who listened out of interest. 


I+ must be remembered that North Carolina is a pre- 
dominantly rural area. We have no very large metro- 
politan center, so that our viewing audience is bound to 
be considerably less than if we were in or near one of 
the great cities. However this fact itself affords us a 
special opportunity because rural areas find it very dif- 
ficult these days to get a sufficient number of qualified 
teachers in any subject. 

As to the course itself, I wanted it to be as nearly like 
my campus course in methods as possible. That is, it 
would include singing, using our state-adopted series as 
a basic source for songs, elementary theory necessary 
for the understanding of music taught to children, and 
methods and materials. 

The course was given wide publicity in the city papers 
(which go out over the state) and considerable informa 
tion was sent out from our extension office to school 
superintendents and prospective students. To the stu- 
dents, this information included an outline of the course, 
giving the topics for each of the thirty lessons, a list of 
the items of theory to be studied and a fairly large 
bibliography of books on music education. For the meth- 
ods, the same textbook was used as in my course on the 
campus. 

I asked each student to borrow the six grade books 
of the music series from her school if she did not already 
own them. One school principal even offered a teacher 
the use of the school tape-recorder so she could take 
down the lesson each evening and have it for study the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE TWENTY-SIX 
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How to make your choir sound like Angels! 


They’re in love with singing . . . those choristers of yours. They're The Kaho Portable 


talented, enthusiastic, responsive to training and deeply proud of 
the sounds they create. They’re exciting in rehearsal and when Fold-A-Way Choral Riser 


they don robes .. . it’s music magic! 
But wait . . . isn’t something missing? Do your choristers have goes anywhere 


the bonus advantage of balanced elevation? Do they have a multi- in @ hurry! a 
level riser that provides perfect blending of 5’ sopranos and 6’ basses? on 
x 


We'd like you to believe, as do dozens of popular choral groups, j 
44! 
+4 i, 


ae 


that your singers become inspired when they take their places on 
the Erickson Portable Fold-A-Way Choral Riser 
For a lot of reasons! The Erickson gives you four levels 
including floor) for easy positioning of all singers. Its rugged steel sete up 
understructure and 9-ply platforms provide solid footing for even 
the peppiest singers. Thanks to extreme portability it folds-a-way 
in 15 seconds... . easy as Do, Re, Mi.. . and wheels-a-way anywhere a 
you like. It’s versatile, too . . . use it for bleachers and class pictures. z 
When not in use the Erickson Choral Riser stores-a-way in a few i 
square feet. l 
Whatever the size of your choir, from small / e 
to hundreds . . . put your singers on Erickson VM CHL RY) 4 You / 
7 


equipment . . . and look for the halo! 


Pz <5 i / 
: ee /age 
a ; / a ALDEMAN OMME MFG. CO. 


BUDGET CRAMPED ? Ve Dept. ME-2, 25860 University Avenye, $1. PAUL 14, MINN 
Maybe Senior SS ae Ee 

/ Midwoy 5-6465 Portia tages x hare ners y tant 

Class or P.T.A. Jf 


will help 





in seconds! 





as tte 
ewes 


Gentiemen 


| We'd like a free demonstration of the Erickson Choral Riser 


Send complete information on the Erickson Choral Riser 
it 
The Erickson Fold-A-Way Riser makes an excellent project | NAME 
for your Senior Class, P.T.A. or other school service group SCHOOL 
We personalize your Riser with a handsome engraved metal! { 
plaque crediting its sponsor.) Send for complete information 
and /or a free demonstration. Mai/ coupon today! j 


riTLe 


ADDRESS 


CITY 
6. 





February-March, Nineteen Pifty-seven 
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next day. Needles ay | sent him a word of apprecia 
for his interest 
Finally I asked each student to 


i list of sixteen, this to be the subject of some research 


non 
choose a project from 
If it was to bea paper 
to the final 


or practice as the case might be 


of some sort, it was to be submitted prior 


li st was a skill such as 


examination on the Campus 


onducting, part-singing, accompanying on the piano of 


irp, | would hear it on the morning of the examina 
\ll subjects 


ear! 
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and materials were to I passed on 
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ur was planned with several things 
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to look and sound inter 


thirty-three 


would have 


esting during the whole of its minutes and 


econds, (tow | learned to count time this sum 
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that it monotonous 


would not become 


clearly and logically stated, for 
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rhythm 


fourth yvrade teacher 


work, came to the studio one evening and demon 
trated her approach to mterpretive dancing. Several of 


children were with her and they made a lit with the 


\nother 


viewe! evening, One of the music supervisors 


iti thi 


1 the 


city wa ent to be interviewed concerning some 


inherent in the relationship 


and the 


problems which are 


hetween classroom teachers nitisic specialist 


mce teacher from all the elementary yvrades ind 


lug! 
had to be 


thing most 


i nursery school teacher and a teacher of 


lenwlish 


that each Ie 


enrolled in the course, | 


cirected to all 
common wa i very clementars 


thing they ALI 


could 


were 
son wa ( Dine 


hen had i knowl 
had in common 


ibout 


conie 


learn what they music, to 


tittte in) mterestiny and effective must 


d to vet some new tdea 


most of the lessons were divided mto three 


inging-tune, taking each grade-book a weel 


much use 
ot the 


ond, some music theory (making 
ind third 


S¢ hool 


Vivell Cae h eveniny 


i tine 


the blackboard a discussion of cone 


common problems in music. Assignments 


textbook 
\t the end of the 
it the 


were 
examination was given 


Music. It 
the 


course the 


om the unpu School ot was largely 


objective m nature but it did pive students considet 


alle yoprortunit to choose their answers It covered the 


material m= theory 


I he 


there wa 


ind nie then 
that 


a night 


“Did feel 


tence } 


you 
bor 


anyone outside 


tion is often asked me 
really 
couldn't 
is letters began to 


which | had discussed and remark 


invone there to 


or twe | sense the presence ot 


the studw but come in, asking about 
mother 


had ? 
ot people “behind the cameras 


one thimg or 


ing on what curred in the studio, | began to lx 


very consciou ‘and tron 


then on ind thoroughly enyjoved the 


I felt quite at ease 


experience 
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My in-school programming during the school year ts 
a part of my regular load of teaching and is not financed 
in any than that studio on th: 
campus and we make use of it 
course, however, | was paid by the extension division 


we have our 
the 


way other 


For summer tele 
of the college as is any other person teaching an exten 


sion course 


How 


As anyone knows 
there are difficult to 
teach over television, particularly apphed music. | don't 
In some places it is beimg done more 


successful was the venture ? 


certam things im music that are 


say it can't be done 


successfully, but with so much to cover in this 


or less 


particular course, | must admit that I had to short-change 


this phase of our work. However, as | said earlier, there 
was such a wide general interest in the course as judged 
by the letters and messages received that I cannot help 
but feel that it did make a contribution to music in our 


state 


A rew human-interest stories will bear this out, | 
think taking the credit, 
tay 
could have a music course at her disposal 
son, one of the students, wrote that her husband hurried 


(One woman, not course fort 


lessons SO she 


recorded twenty-seven of the thirty 
\nother per 


through his evening meal so he wouldn't miss HIS les 
wrote that he was a choir conductor in a 
the imstruction in 


son. A viewer! 


certain town and was profiting by 
conducting that was being given in the course 
adult students wrote that their children could not be kept 


they 


Several 
out of the room during the lesson because wanted 
to do the rhythms and the singing with their mothers 
Probably the most from 
a music teacher taking the course, who after each lesson 
discussed it with some of her teachers who were looking 
in. What a fine way to make use of a T\ 
to thank the colle ue 


Satistyving reaction to me came 


' 
course 


Several students wrote and the 
station for presenting the course, since otherwise they 
could not have studied this past summer 

There are some things I should do a little differently 
I to teach 
been many requests for another one ) 


| should plan it along the same lines as this one, for the 


were a similar course again (and there have 


but by and large 


final examination showed that the results compared most 
favorably with those of my morning class on the campus 
That, of course, is speaking of the written examination 
and the projects 

The experience convinced me of several things 
first that open-circuit TV is 
exciting and rewarding 
mut that is quite impossible to feel in the confines of a 
In the second place, a surprising number of 


Phe 
bot! 


reaching 


teaching by 
One has the 


one 18 


sense of 


classro mM 
people are interested enough in music instruction to be 
not taking the 


not even professional miu 


fairly regular viewers even if they are 


course for credit and are 
Third, it is possible to teach music quite ef 


I hope to confirm this opinion 


SIchins 
television 
even this 
teaching children in a distant school by TV. Last, 
sure that TV instruction fills the need of many people 
otherwise out of reach to the college classroom teacher 
and that it makes a unique contribution to the develop 
ment of music education in general 

I firmly believe it has immense possibilities for the 
though I do not believe it takes the place of a 
For me, however, it has been a 


fectively by 


more winter during our current project of 


future, 
fine teacher in person 


thrilling experience 
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from Baldwin... another triumph in piano engineering 


THIS NEW HAMILTON 


STUDIO PIANO 





HEAR THE DIFFERENCE, 
FEEL THE DIFFERENCE 


IN VOLUME... 


February-March, 


Nineteen Vilty-seven 





More soundboard area... 





Greater string length... 


Baldwin engineers have developed a 
completely new scale for the Hamil- 
ton studio piano. Only slightly wider 
than its predecessors, Style 243 has 
significantly greater soundboard area 
and increased string length through- 
out the bass. This, with redesigning 
of ribs and bridges, results in what 
can best be described as TONE LIFT. 


More vigor, vitality, volume 


You feel the difference in its new, 
more positive response and ease of 
playing. You hear it in the volume, 
quality, vitality of its tone. For today’s 
outstanding advance in piano engi- 
neering... the perfect piano for teach- 
ing, school, professional and enter- 
tainment use or for the home...get the 
full facts on this new Hamilton, Style 243. 


Send tedey for the new Hamilton Fact File and 
Exctusive Boldwin institutional Finencing Arrangement 


The Baldwia Piane Compeny, Dept. M 
1801 Gilbert Avenue, Cincinnati 2, Ohie 


Baldwin 


PIANOS + ORGANS 


Please send 
(] Hamilton Style 243 Fact File 
() Exclusive Baldwin Institutional Financing 


Arrangement 


America’s first family 
in music 





The American Musical 


here i 
the lt nites 
what we 
all that 
other art 

im our countr 
V1 particular pro 
not only past 
rreat culture 
sesses at the 
individuality 
} weary criticism 
ilmost totally derivative 
titutions for his own bet 
re constantly open to 
cluding those by whicl 
for the common 
of history 
machinery of 
whicl rian 
eldom rise 
what we 


rccept 


bli which was found 


the imple premise ot the 


man and hi unalienable 


» those pursuits considered 
l-piven, began its exist 
th a blazing manifesto that 

the hope of the free world 
neredibly priceless document 

is the beginning of the American 
heritage. Its clarity of concept and 
{ unequivocal granting of free 
franchise to all its citizen 
distillation of man’s efforts 
chievements on behalf of gov 


\ hen 
t filtered through the 


those ingredient 


ninent 

of Thomas Jeffersor 
gues devoted to it 
iad a new tes.ament 


ind the world a new 


as more than the desire 
om that was to be the 
heritage to come, to 
cts the date of 4 July 
ir pom ot departure 


! 


public ind assigns to Jeffers 


vreat visionary, the task o 
ird glance at the | 
world i ve 


tf our 
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Heritage 


Frederick Fennell 


THE AUTHOR at home in 
Rochester, New York—perhaps 
preparing this article, which 
was an address at the Ninth 
Biennial meeting of the Col- 
lege Board Directors National 
Association, Chicago, Illinois, 
December 14, 1956. Mr. Fennell 
in the newly elected president 
of CBDNA, 


might have passed in review 
part of the spirit in 1776 

Krom the olympian heights on 
vhich his 


Thomas Jefferson would have been 


mind and spirit dwelled 


capable of looking off into the past 
to see that 


endeavor to 


broad panorama of 


human which the 
minds and hearts of men have been 
dedicated since the dawn of time 


could 


ixty centuries of the art 


Spread out before him he 
have een 
of architecture in its magnificent 
manifestations by the Egyptians, the 
(;reek the 


nese in his favorite art of design. In 


Romans, and the Chi 


his mind, the most casual leafing 
through might lay bare twenty-two 
centuries of drama from Eurypides 
to Shakespeare, those manifestos for 
which cul 
Magna 


(arta, the covenants of justice by 


freedom and dignity 


minated in the English 


vay of Greek and Roman law, the 


dark centuries of feudalism and 
wanton usurpation of the rights of 
many by a supposedly divine few 

all these and countless more o 


man's acts, deeds, and 


records lay 
open to acceptance or rejection by 
those who were to forge the Ameri 
There was Christ 


Bible: 
people's 


can heritage 

there was the there was 
Confucius and his twenty 
one centuries of thought and ac 
were the collected 


tion; there 


records of the explorations of 
the Phoenicians, the Italians, the 
Dutch, the French, the Scandina 
vians, and the English; there was 
the medicine of Hippocrates, the 
arts of glass, bronze, iron, steel 
copper, wood, canvas and o1l—the 
skill of the tiller and the sail, the 


1 


force of gunpowder and the incom 


parable sound of the violin. It wa 
thus that the 


began with an inheritance from the 


American heritage 


world 
Happily for all of us, this mhet 
itance at the Republic’s founding 
also included our potential exten 
sion of the art of music, a millen 
nium of it from Ambrosian chant 
to the pages of the Haffner Sere 
nade still heavy with undried ink 
placed there by Mozart on the same 


Hancock's 


hold and equally wet inscription did 


afternoon that John 


more than serve as the trademark 
for a life insurance company. When 
one contemplates the staggering 
gamut which the art of music had 
run by the year 1776, the mag 


nitude of man’s endeavor and 
achievement is overwhelming. Its 
beauty and its reverence of the 
spirit serve to counterbalance the 
ugliness of those pages of history 
which can claim no affinity with 


either the spiritual or the beautiful 


GaRaNntING” the incredible in 
heritance with which the American 
musical heritage began, it is not 
surprising that in the compara 
tively short space of 180 years we 


have emerged during the past 4 


' 


if them as a nation of people worthy 
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a delightful 
addition 
to the 
orchestra 
resuilaily 


DITTERSDORF 


a ” 
lournament of Tem peraments 


Six movements from the ballet ‘‘I11 Combattimento dell’umane passioni”’ 


arranged by EMIL KAHN 
be ges Ht 


SETA 
$8.00 


Karl Ditters von Dittersdorf (born in Vienna, November 2, 1739, died Octo- 
ber 24, 1799) was one of the most esteemed composers of his time. His fame 
equalled that of Joseph Haydn, his contemporary. Besides being a com- 
poser he was an excellent violinist. 

Dittersdorf was one of the first important composers of German comic 
opera and one of the first exponents of *‘Program Music.’ Into this category 
belongs his Divertimento about the human temperaments “Il Combatti- | SET B 
mento dell'umane passioni’’, which illustrates in brilliant, highly original } $10.00 
music The Proud; The Humble; The Eccentric; The Gentle; The Melan- 
cholic and The Spirited. The idea of this edition is to give the conductor a 
chance to perform the work in its original version if he chooses to do so, or 
in a more practical, up-to-date orchestral combination 

The work lends itself to a refined performance by school orchestras. It is 
excellently suited for study purposes. The arrangement is so adapted that 
the piece may be played by strings alone, even without viola if the three 
violin parts are used. Woodwinds have been added throughout with the EXTRA SCORE 
idea of giving a weaker string section a greater support. The simplified | $3.60 
second violin and bass parts are so easy that they can be handled by 


SéTC 
$13.00 





beginners. 
This work is not a symphony, so no harm is done if only a few or even only | ‘ 
; cee ge see ; Score available to 
one movement is played. This will give an opportunity to school orchestras M 
to start with the easy numbers and wait with the more difficult ones until usic Educators 
m hy AJ 
they are more advanced. on approval. 





| 
G. SCHIRMER Pa ed 


3 EAST 43rd STREET NEW VORK 17 
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ENTIRELY AT OUR RISK- 
SATISFY YOURSELF IT IS 
WHAT YOU NEED & WANT! 


GOLDEN AUTOHARP 


The Teacher's Friend In Need”! 
Fascinating Appeal To Children! 


nproved model of setrument success 
used im many thousands of classrooms 
widely endorsed by music educators 
teachers md mow pupils from 4th 
mm gmichly and easily learn 
made, push button chords 
enrich your elementary musi pro 
ram by bringing imetrumental accompant 
ment, harmony and rhythm imtoo the classroom 
by holding the eager interest of pupils 
by enabling them © participate in making 
music and by helping tw lay the foundation 


for then t« mdertand the prncaples of 


harmon smd music theor 


Has All These Features... 


@ % Plaher-type arings 
with ‘octave range 


@ New tuning pin labels 
for quick, easy tuning 


12 chord bars, each 
with a push-button 


Hiard maple trame ane 
catetully selected 


sounding board 


@ Size: 22% 012" «1 


amd weighs 6 pounds 
@ New golden finish 


@ Complete with Instruction Book, Tuning Key 
variety of Picks, and Wire Music Stand 


Pius These Teaching Aids... 


. Teacher's Guide by Lorrain Watters 


. Golden Harmonies’ book with 178 chorded 
songs for Autoharp, by Sigmund Spaeth 


@ Set of % cardboard facsimiles of Autoharp 

4s revolutionary new feature which /ets 

the entive class participate in learning and 
pretending to play the instrument 


All At These Special 
Low Prepaid Prices. . 


@ Complete Golden Autoharp Outi 
No. 7400) with ALL above materials $29.25 


@ Or No 1G, which also imcudes 
Carrying Case for Autoharp 


SPECIAL GUARANTEE 


Send conditional order for School 
Outht, either 74GO of 74GOC, We 
will ship promptly, postage prepaid 
Test materials for two weeks. Then 
return them if they do not fully sat 
isfy. We will cancel your order and 
reimburse you for return postage. If 


$4.95 


you keep the materials we will bill 
you the following month, and you 
may pay any time within the next 


four months that fits your budget 


Da 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 


NATIONAL AUTOHARP SALES CO 


ae Des Moines 12, le 


that legacy [here are many 


whose impatience with our late 
arrival in the arena of musical arts 
is well known. For years we have 
heen ignored, been branded as 
totally without the aesthetic in our 
Simul 


have been damned 


vorship of things material 
taneously we 
ul lauded in every nation of the 
world ror our mechanical and 
cientific ingenuity. But our arrival 
the arena of the arts, however 
ite, has become complete and our 
tanding in the creative and recrea 
tive olympiad is one of which we 
need feel neither shame nor false 
pride 

What vere 


musical forces at work in the Euro 


some of the great 


pean world when Washington was 
inaugurated as our first President ” 
What musical institutions did we 
have in their natural imitation of 
those in Europe ? 
the field of 
at the I:sterhazy Valace in 


composition 
\ustria was rounding out thirty 
history's most productive 
In the field 
of education the members of the 
National Guard Band in Paris be 
ame the nucleus that founded the 


year a 


composer in re sicle nee 


aris Conservatory. Christian Can 
nabich and the court orchestra in 
Munich were continuing their pet 
fection of the art of orchestral 
playing and serving as they had for 
Mozart then at 


work on his last four great sym 


years to inspire 
phonies. Charles Burney, conclud 
ing his first wanderings all ovet 
the content, was publishing a first 
history of music in the English lan 
while 


vrauge Reethoven, at age 


eventeen, was arriving in Vienna 
to begin his musical conquest of 
that city and of the 


Washington's first in 


world, The 
year of 
augural, marking the climax of our 
own Revolution, saw the vicious 
uthreak of France’s ten-year civil 
conflict which swept away ancient 
institutions before it like a wind of 
flame 
As it 


tributed new 


swept away it also con 
public institutions, 


which was the establish 
truly public 


mong 
ment of the concert 
with emphasis upon outdoor gath 
Revolution, 


erings. The French 


thereby, became the greatest single 
influence upon the development of 
the band through those popular i 
titution i ommusic making that 
born of rt ucece 


Back im Vhiladelphia the ten 


player U.S. Marine Band, modelled 
after the bands of Frederick the 
Great of Prussia, began its uninter 
rupted service to the nation. The 
settlers in Bethlehem, 
estab 


Moravian 
Pennsylvania, had firmly 
lished their 


musical life in the Germany from 


importation of the 


which they came, complete with 


organ, vrchestra, trombone choir, 


and collegium musicum 


Tris all seems to be a promis 
ing beginning for the musical life 
of a new republic, and mostly 
promise is exactly what we had for 
the next 130 years during which 


expansion, internal and external 
conflict, political, social, and indus 
trial upheavals were to dominate 
our time and all but consume “our 
lives, our Fortunes, and our sacred 
Honor.” Musically we were con 
tent to import whatever came, cat 
ing little even then for the home 
But we had the 


grown article 


home-grown however 
imitative and lacking in worldly 
fame. We had marching tunes for 


from 


( omposer, 


fifes and drums borrowed 
everywhere and turned with our 
own twist, used in our own way 
\ppalachian cotintry 


our songs and those of other lands 


Deep in the 
were being recast in the furnaces 
of time awaiting our use in the 
20th century. The fields of the 
South, the decks and wharfs of our 
waterways knew the chanting of 
ancient expressions and the beat of 


all kinds 


of dances, jigs, reels, minuets, and 


new ones. People danced 
hoe-downs—people sang to the 
Gslory of God and the salvation of 
their souls. Now, it wasn’t Schubert 
Lieder nor was it Gétterdammerung 
or even Rigoletto that was sung, but 
it was singing and it was dancing 
and it was ours. Like Europe we 
even had composers of genius who 
died penniless and unrecognized 
\t the same time that Wagner was 
producing his great opera on the 
subject of the high German art of 
minstrelsy, we were in the thick of 
a minstrel show of our own con 
coction—one which mirrored our 
musical and theatrical needs at the 
time as perfectly as Wagner's score 
to Di 
the culmination of ten centuries of 


Veistersinger represented 
lsuropean contrapuntal, vocal, and 
instrumental art, principally Ger 
THhATLA 


While Wayne W «i 


mg up a storm mm prote st avainst 


pitmiplilete et 
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‘See you at band practice 
(| 


...and dont 
forget 
Your 

















When students find it fun to participate, your band gets 
bigger, your music sounds better word gets around that 
things are really happening at your schoo' 

There's so much to do but why do it 

the hard way? Make your job eas! 

by equipping your band 

with LaMonte woodwinds 


and brasses 





LaMonte Clarinets (Made by Martin Freres) 


Grenatex Clarinet Outfit $115.00 
Gren idilla Wood ( larinet Outfit 125.00 
Write for cony lete LaMonte catalog showing 
flute and piccolo alto, tenor and baritone sax 
ophones; trumpet, cornet and trombone; French 
horn and bell tront baritone 





MUSIC EDUCATORS! 


Ask for free Martin Freres Clarinet Fingering 
Chart. Available in wall size and as student's 
pocket edition for desk and home use, No obli 


gation, of course 


Distributed by 


wii > MARTIN FRERES WOODWINDS 


Magiin Feeres 
Buegeleisen & Jacobson, Inc.—5 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 


In Canada: 720 Bathurst Street, Toronto 4, Ontario 
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—RONALD Books— 


FUNDAMENTALS 
of HARMONY 


Siegmund Levarie 


This up-to-date textbook helps the 
tudent completely master the rudi 
ments of harmony. Concentrating on 
fundamental theory, it provides a 
firm basis for understanding the 
practice of harmony as exemplified 
in past and current compositions 
{ very distinctive approach 
wholly unlike other harmony books.” 
Erupe. 227 ills.; 151 pp. $3.75 


The LANGUAGE 
of MUSIC 


Klaus Liepmann 


A perceptive guide to the enjoy 
ment of music, offering new insights 
into composition and performance 
‘A thorough and easily read book 
for the music lover who wishes to 
learn the essential elements and 
formative principles of musi 

Music Evucarons Jounnat. 355 ills. ; 
10 pp $5 0 


MARCHING BANDS 


® How to Organize 
and Develop Them 


Kenneth Hjelmervik an: 
Richard C. Berg 


An illustrated guide to organizing 
and developing marching bands in 
the secondary school. Includes a list 
of 100 graded and classified marches 
{ book replete with many new ideas 
covers every problem confront- 

ing the established or beginning 
hand director.” Music News. 65 
ills ; wl pp $4. ) 


CHEERLEADING and 
MARCHING BANDS 


Newt Loken and 
Otis Dypwick 





This concise manual on cheerlead 
ing and marching bands clearly de 
novelty, 


scribes how to execute 


school, and popular yells—-plus sup 
plementary stunts and tumbles. Gives 
directions for individual band move 
ments and group formations along 
with suggestions on uniforms and 
music, 82 ills.; 95 pp $1.95 


© Through bookstores or from 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St. New York 10 
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the pitiful artistic conditions of the 
German State Opera Theaters, our 
kind of “opera houses” sprang up 
by the hundreds overnight along 
the trails to the California gold 
fields. By the time Puccini had 
crowned the golden age of Italian 
opera with Madame Butterfly set 
ting no savory tone for American 
naval officers in foreign ports and 
immortalizing the fictitious U.S. 
gunboat Abraham Lincoln, we had 
given the world such useful inven 
tions as bifocal reading glasses, the 
cotton gin, the steamboat, the 
reaper, motion pictures, the air 
brake, vulcanized rubber, tele 
graph, telephone, camera, and the 
airplane. ‘True, we were slightly 
short on Schuberts, but with the 
aforementioned achievements, cou 
pled with courage, we topped the 
previous advances in science and 
construction, and were able to span 
cross the nation with a 
railroads that would 


and to criss 
network of 
erve to bring the music and per 
formers of every country of the 
world to every corner of the nation, 


A our 


westward 


inexorable expansion 
siphoned off the vast 
populations which began to pile up 
on our eastern shore, those who 
continued to flee from the religious 
and political oppressions of Europe 
took their places in the great cities 
or joined the westward migrations, 
bringing with them love for the 
music of their countries. Among 
them were the Irish-born band 
master Patrick Gilmore and the 
German-born orchestral conductor 
Theodore Thomas. These two men 
did more to shape the development 
of the American instrumental herit 
age than any men before or since 
lowell Mason, a 
teacher and one of our great musi 
cal pioneers in the building of the 
\merican musical heritage, had be 
introduce the 
teaching of music in our public 
Thomas Edison had in 


Boston school 


gun his work to 
schools 
an arresting little gadget 
from which the approximate 
sounds of Sousa’s Band were repro- 
duced with the added advantage of 
almost unlimited repetition, how- 
Orchestras had sprung 
up in the wake of the travels of 
cities like 


vented 


ever low-fi 


Theodore Thomas in 
Minneapolis, Cincinnati, St 
and Chicago. Singing societies, opera 
houses, vaudeville theaters, musical 
gardens, and amusement piers had 


Louis, 


burst forth by the hundreds. The 


Tuesday morning musicale met on 


Wednesday. 

All of this vast activity was prin 
cipally imitative, but there soon 
arose from the mouth of the Mis 
sissippi a musical activity that was 
to be our own. It was born of the 
past, but it belongs to us. We are 
proud of it. As jazz spread to the 
most remote corners of the land 
with unprecedented speed in ac- 
ceptance, the great American in 
strumental renaissance began. It 
has flowered in our lifetime and 
we have all been party to the in 
toxication of its fragrance. The 
incomparable institutions for teach 
ing founded with the fruits of those 
ingenuities and skills for which we 
have been both scorned and praised 
continue to pour forth an unend 
ing flow of young people who shall 
continue the maintenance and ex 
pansion of our American musical 
heritage. The cycle relentlessly 
presses forward 

The college band 
among those institutions which can 
shape the musical heritage of our 
present young people and those 
generations yet unborn. To them, 


is certainly 


as to us, goes the inheritance of the 
now taken-for-granted genius of 
Stradavarius, Blummel, Wieprecht, 
Boehm, and Sax——who gave us in- 
struments upon which to play; of 
the incomparable music of Mozart 
and all of his colleagues in the 
fashioning of our musical litera 
ture; of the combined efforts of 
thousands of bandmasters, educa 
tors, publishers, physicists and in 
strument manufacturers to bring us 
to our present state of existence ; of 
the efforts of all to overcome the 
apathy of most to the acceptance, 
let alone the furtherance, of a native 
musical art. 


Never before in history, as | 
read it, has there been so magnifi- 
cent an opportunity for the com- 
mon musical good as exists in the 
thousands of music rooms across 
our land. And if we are not careful 
that fabulous opportunity is going 
to pass us by. It will elude us if 
we are not aware in the first place 
that it is an opportunity. It will be 
lost to our musical heritage if we 
are not equal to the opportunity 
once we grant that it exists. We 
must lead from strength and avoid 
the apt charge hurled at my bridge 
game by my discerning mother- 
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RCA VICTOR EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 


Gt ¥ Cue tntide?, Cid ed wilh wich Ne Milk se 


Now every teacher can put across a really effective music Record Library for Elementary Schools. A complete series 
of 21 albums covering Rhythm, Listening, Singing, etc. 
, Complete teaching instructions in each album. All albums 
RCA Victor Educational Records make it easy for even available separately at 45 and 78 rpm. 


a teacher untrained in music to cover basic funda- “A Singing School.” Ten superb albums complementing 
mentals of music appreciation . . . and much more. we eye oe — same name, published by 
ie : ey a 7 C. C. Birchard & Company. Can be used independently of 
Used in thousands of schools across the country, the the textbooks. Albums available separately at 45 and 78 rpm 
sets at right and hundreds of other classroom-graded Folk Dance Recerds. Sixteen authentic records of tradi 
records are listed in the complete RCA Victor Edu- tional and familiar folk dances from America and ten foreign 
cational Record Catalog. You'll have your copy very lands. Illustrated instructions for each dance. Records 
: available separately at 45 and 78 rpm. 


“Let's Square Dance!" A ‘‘How-to-do-it" series on square 
dancing in five special albums. Graded for use from Third 
Grade through High School. Each album contains illustrated 
instructions and is available separately at 33%, 45, and 
78 rpm. 

instruments of the Orchestra. This album (at 78 rpm only) 
teaches true aural recognition of each instrument in the 
orchestra. Separate and musically interesting solo selec- 
tions recorded by each instrument. 


The History of Music in Sound. Five albums (of a projected 
ten album series) which will cover music from the earliest 
times to the present day. Each album, available separately 
at 33% only, correlates with a volume of the ‘‘New Oxford 
History of Music" published by Oxford University Press. 


program right in the classroom! These specially planned 





shortly after you clip and mail the coupon, 








EDUCATIONAL SERVICES Dept, P-4 

Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J 
(FP) . Please send me a copy of the RCA Victor Educational Record Catalog 
ww ear Pik) Enclosed is 10c to cover costs of handling and mailing 
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THE DRUMS USED 
BY SCHOOLS THAT BUY 
THE BEST EQUIPMENT 


GRETSCH 
DRUMS 


BAND - CONCERT » PARADE 


Gretsch drums are widely praised for their 
smart appearance, sturdiness, and “that 
great “Gretsch sound.” The Gretsch 
“Perfect Round” drum shell of molded 
plywood is guaranteed for the life of the 
drum. Drums are chrome plated, at no 
extra cost, for lasting brilliance and easy 
upkeep. They represent true economy. 


SPECTACULAR FOR MARCHING BANDS — a big, 
complete Gretsch drum section offers tre- 
mendous display value, excitement for eye 
and ear. Consider it for next semester! 


- 





, v0 « 
New! \ <r 
Your school \ « 
colors available in solid \/O 
lacquer colors or the 
vibrant new finish — 
GRETSCH NITRON 





===» SEND FOR FREE NEW CATALOG «~~~. 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. ME.257 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N.Y 


etsch drum catalog t 


, 
Zone 
State 


AVAILABLE TO SUBSCRIBERS: 


Phil Grant Consultation Service 
on all percussion problems. Your 
ns are welcomed! 


quest 


™ FRED. GRETSCH “=< 


Fine Musical Instruments Since 1883 
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in-law: she calls it “a lead from 


[ am not concerned about 
skill 


w the respective abilities of 


fright!” 


inv lack of technical on our 


part « 
! 

each of us to promote our organiza 
I am not 


strange 


and their activities 

those whose 
philosophy for the band 
in making the world safe 
from. the orchestra. | 
am not convinced that because the 
at musical 


SO ial 


tion 


ad turbed by 


consists 
maint 


*sy mphony 


band once a 


perience a resource, an 


itional institution, and an in 


loor and outdoor minstrel show 


netines with snow, 'that it 1s too 
many things to all people to be 
anvthing to But | 


concerned that we shall have 


anybody am 
very 
a true musical leadership that is 
rooted in a passionate devotion to 
in all its numerous 


art of 


magnihcent 


thie Titisie 


and manitestations. 


Many 


diver 


and varied, it is true are the 
ions that 
pursuit of the pure art of 

but it must be pursued. We 
find to seek it by 
all seeking it within, for if 
make the revelation of 


beset us from the 
simple 
must 
must ways out 
ol 
do 


art 


not 


of music our whoie reason 


» exist, 1f we do not worship at its 


hrine with devotion, curiosity, and 


re the musical future of the 


ag 
hand will have been strangled with 


our own citation cords or expire 


mpaled on our own batons 


MEN( 
liv 
and Pa 


trators 


will be managed by 
adena City College 

Pasadena, Western 
and H.,Leland Greene, 


on 
in Division 
Directors 
able to 
meeting 
tor 
who 
MEN‘ 


Frequent meetings of the 


for all organizational aspects of the meeting 
Director 


left to Lydia M. Kellogg, 


Principal 


right 
John 


row, 
Ast 
City 
Directing Co-Chairman; 
Kishbaugh, President, 
right Stuart E 
Wilson Junior 


and 
Chairman Lila 
upper row left t« 
Aas Principal, 
Pasadena High Schoo!; William 
Ralph H. Bush. Supervisor 
viser of Maintenance: Earl W. Holder, 
Pfeiffer, Administrative Dean, 
Music Ed., V (hairman; 

Prine Hale chool; Edw 


tion 


High 


merce 


pal H. Rowins 


Muir High School; 

College and Directing Co-Chairman; 
Stuart 
Pasadena 
Marsee, Asst 
School: 
Adams, 
Vocational Education 
Business 
Pasadena City 
Howard E. Marvin, Dir 


It is our duty—our responsibility 

to know the strength of our 
position and to use that strength 
for the good of all music in our 
land. To be a musical leader one 
must first of all be a musical cit1 
zen, for citizenship is what a herit 
age all about. That ten-inch 
elevation which raises a conductor 
above the floor his musicians 
does not make the man who stands 
but he who 
privilege of 
time 


is 
of 
conductor, 


has the 
standing there must, 


it a 
been given 


upon 


in our 
and ways, be willing to and capa 
ble assuming the full office of 
that leadership the artistic 
citizenship of those activities un 
direction and 
our 


of 
In 
der our immediate 
through the 
students will 
those who will one day come under 


influence which 


in turn exert over 
their direction we are in a position 
to contribute immeasurably to the 
further of American 


musical life 


enrichment 


By ris I do not suggest more 


hastily ill-conceived 


prepared or 
the 
musico-academic 
further en 
let 
I am cet 


concerts or ever more casual 


awarding of de 
will not 
of 


musical art 


These 
the lives 
further the 
tain that at 
we have all had our gripes about 


yrees 


rich many, alone 


one time or another 
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CONVENTION COMMITTEE IN PASADENA, The 1957 meeting of the Western 
the administrative staff of the 
Through the cooperation being extended by 
President, 
Coordinator of Musi« 
devote their entire time to the professional aspects of the Western Division 
An illustration of the remarkable teamwork on the part of the administra 
and citizens of the Pasadena community is shown in the fact that the 800 students 
will participate in the All-Western Division 
guests in the homes of Pasadena citizens 
Convention 


Schools 
the adminis 
the Board of 


Pasadena, are 


Pasadena Public 


Zimmerman, 
in 


Alex 
Education 


tand, Orchestra and Chorus will be 


being held to arrange 

lower 
Calkins 
Pasadena 


Committee are 
Members of the Committee are 
of Cafeterias: Lorrayne F 
William B. Langsdorf, President, 
A. Roland Walker, Asst. Supt. for Instruc 
F. MeComb, Superintendent and General 
Council of Parents and Teachers; 
Supt. for Business; Frank E. Arnold, 
Charles F. Eckels, Asst. Principal 
Pasadena Chamber of 
William H. Krantz, Super 
ty College; Clyde fF 
(Greene, Coordinator 


Maria Pierce 


Con 


Il, Manager, 
Asst, Pasadena ¢ 
College: H. Leland 
of V o« ational Ed J 


for Personnel 


Aust 


Supt 
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OFFERS 
TIME PAYMENTS 


TO BRING YOU MORE WINNERS! 





GREATEST BOON 
TO TEACHING IN YEARS! 


More 
“ean ee “Conn Band Instruments— Always The Finest—are NOW Also The Eastest For 
Ist Division Your Students To Own! Conn's new, exclusive TIME PAYMENT PLAN, available 
only through authorized CONN dealers, now makes it easy for you to have 


Winners “matched quality” wind instruments throughout your band or orchestra 


for finest intonation and tone—for faster student progress and more winners! 
lay CONN 
sired AN OLD INSTRUMENT IN TRADE MAY EASILY 


than any MAKE THE FULL DOWN PAYMENT 
other matel 42) Your CONN dealer has the newer, finer VICTOR, ARTIST and CONNSTELLATION 


instruments or can quickly get the Conn modei your students want. A 
very low down payment (or an old instrument in trade) delivers a fine new 
CONN immediately. Small monthly payments may be arranged on the balance 
up to 20 months to pay!). Why not suggest that your students TRADE UP to 
PLAY A BETTER CONN NOW PAY LATER 

CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIV., C. G. CONN Ltd., Dept. 212, Elkhart, Indiana 
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“YREQUENTLY one hears musi 
cians make remarks such as 


It is impossible to have mu 
ic in a school if it must be taught 
hy the classroom teacher.” Is there 
any truth to this statement or are 
uch remarks unwarranted, being 
imply careless and thoughtless 
talk? Those classroom teachers who 
are developing excellent music pro 
vyrams might well resent such an 
implication 

Perhaps a better insight into this 
query may be obtained if one con 
siders briefly the prevailing phi 
losophy of most of our publi 
clementary schools. In the sell 
contained classroom one teacher 
normally teaches all subjects in the 
yrade or grades for which she ts 
respon ible This obviously imple S 
that each classroom teacher car 
ries on the music imstruction im her 
yrade. Frequently a music spe 
cialist (often called music super 
visor, music coordinator, supervis 
ing teacher, music consultant, or 
ome other similar term) will make 
periodic visits to each grade to 
assist the classroom teacher with 
the music program, With the pos 
ible exception of physical educa 
tion, most of the instruction of 
i self-contained classroom takes 
place in one room 

(Oppo ed to the educational con 
cept of the self-contained class- 
room is the platoon system class 
room lwo or three decades ago 
this type of instruction was preva 
lent in many of our public schools 
In the platoon system one teacher 
is responsible for all instruction in 
1 particular area in each grade 
lor example, one teacher is respon 
ible for arithmetic, another for 
english, and still another for mu 
rT \ school organized on this 
ystem actually is more economical 
to operate ; thus it is not surprising 
to note that this plan was widely 
used during the lean years of the 
1930's. It is rather common prac 
tice in a platoon system school for 
the students in each grade to go to 
different rooms for instruction be 
cause the specialist in each area 
makes that room the center of her 
teaching 

Che platoon system stresses spe 
cialization whereas in the self-con 
tained classroom emphasis is placed 
upon general education. One can 


see evidences of the change in our 
pattern of educational thinking in 
other instructional levels besides 
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Music in 


the 
Self-Contained 


Classroom 


Roger P. Phelps 


the elementary school. Collegiate 


instruction will serve as a worthy 
example. We are now de-empha 

izing specialized education to a 
certain degree during the freshman 
and sophomore years in many 
liberal arts colleges and substitut 
ing instead courses in humanities 
and general education. However, 
the impact of general education has 
not been too pronounced on the cur- 
ricula of certain specialized areas 
such as music and art, and probably 
never will. 

Certain glaring weaknesses of 
the platoon system have caused it 
to fall into disuse. First and fore- 
most, many administrators and 
teachers alike have felt that there 
was too much confusion and lost 
time resulting from a continual 
change of classrooms. The self- 
contained classroom has attempted 
to rectify this unfortunate situation 
by keeping the children in the same 
room for most of their instruction 


A seconp problem, psychologi 
cal in nature, was the fact that in 
the platoon system classroom a 
teacher frequently did not have the 
pupils long enough during the day 
to enable her to really know them 
or to understand their problems. 
She usually was unaware of their 
behavior except for the few min 
utes in which she was with them 
each day. In the self-contained 
classroom the teacher very soon 
knows each child and his problems 
intimately because she has the 
opportunity to study him through 
out the entire school day. 

Third, the platoon system was 
not very conducive to efficient in 
tegration of subject matter. One 
teacher frequently did not know 
what another was teaching, hence 
their aims and objectives might be 
in diverse directions. The unrelated 









subject matter which frequently 
resulted from a system of instruc- 
tion often negated meaningful 
learning on the part of the student 
Critics of the platoon system often 
gleefully remark that it is a won- 
der that people who have been 
educated in such a classroom know 
anything at all! The unit plan of 
instruction which has firmly en 
trenched itself in our educational 
program today is the answer of the 
self-contained classroom to this 
serious itstructional blunder of the 
platoon system. Subject matter 
lines are leveled in the unit system 
and all areas of learning are re- 
lated to and revolve around a cen- 
tral theme. Music, of course, would 
be selected which could contribute 
to a clearer understanding of the 
topic under consideration. This is 
quite in harmony with the philoso 
phy of the self-contained classroom 


“The Child and His World.” 


Ir woutp appear from the fore- 
going paragraphs that the self- 
contained classroom leaves nothing 
else to be desired. This may be 
true from an educational and ad- 
ministrative standpoint, but. still 
unanswered is the question as to 
whether or not the music program 
in a_ self-contained classroom is 
effective. Another query which 
looms significantly in the fore- 
ground is whether or not the 
classroom teacher has both the 
competency and the desire to teach 
music, art, or any of the other so- 
called “special subjects.” One with- 
out the other will not result in an 
effective and meaningful program 
in which music (or any other sub- 
ject) actually becomes a part of the 
life of each child. 

Many music educators would be 
quick to admit that the music pro- 
gram found in many self-contained 
classrooms is woefully inadequate. 
Occasionally one finds a classroom 
teacher who has had a suitable 
background in music which enables 
her to present music effectively to 
boys and girls. Some school ad- 
ministrators believe that such a 
teacher actually teaches more music 
than the music specialist in the 
over-all school program. Perhaps 
this is true in some instances when 
one considers that there are music 
teachers who know music but do 
not know how to teach. Teaching 
is actually the key to the whole 
situation as far as many adminis- 
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Getting tired 











Pages 2-34 of your 1956-57 EMB Guide lists hundreds of octavo selections to 
put ‘'zing’’ back into chorus singing. Secular titles, folk songs, spiritual arrange- 
ments and novelties are listed with descriptive notes covering musical style 
and character, solo requirements and the difficulty of each title. Order from 
your Guide by title (with return privilege), or write for an extensive “on 
approval” selection of octavo arrangements now. 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 


30 EAST ADAMS STREET . CHICAGO 3, tttinors 


Voce! music for choruses, operetios ond contatos © Text books ond itereture © Band and orchestra music © Instrumental sole or 
ensemble mys © Instrumente! methods © A stock of equipment, supplies end teoching ods for every phase of mune educa 








you fe swap 
ping the 1956.57 mB 
Guide within your de 
portment, write for your 
personal copy today— 
free to evety music 


educator 





I hey fee] 
education, music will 


trator ire concerned 
that if there 
then logically be learned. But 
nusic is a skill, and skills take 
lonyer to learn than educational 
oncept 
\imost every music supervisor | 
wquainted with imnumerable in 
which the 


teacher utilizes the time which has 


tances if classroom 


heen allotted to music for another 
feels incom 


not interested in musi 


purpose because she 


petent o1 
l.ven when the music specialist ts 
present the grade teacher often re 
this period as the time for 

her to leave the room, Unfortunate 
Hihetti Thitinkt tpervisors (con 
ciously or unconsciously) give the 


Classroom teacher the impression 


that she is not welcome im the room 


when the music lesson is being pre 


ented lhus an already confused 


ind bewildered classroom teacher 


hould attempt to 


yonder i! he 


teach musi ill Phu 


psy h } 


lowical marries coupled with the 


fact that many classroom teachers 
wlually are not prepared to teach 


nusic only clouds the issue at hand 


A pant NTLY the self-contained 


classroom is here to stay at least 


for the foreseeable future This 


mean that a solution must I 
found to the problem of who shall 
teach music if it is to be continued 
Since must 


in our public schools 


has proven its worth in publi 
education, no true educators could 
consider the abolition of music in 
truction in the schools 

school systems have at 
tempted to surmount the problem 


supervisor 


Some 


by having the music 
spend some specified time with the 
classroom teachers in a program of 
in-service training. The supervis 
ing teacher in this case actually 
erves aS a master teacher and 
shows the classroom teacher ex 
how certain phases of the 


program are to be taught 


actly 
Hhitisie 
l'requently lesson plans, courses of 
study, or syllabi are utilized for 
this purpose \n in-service pro 
gram is limited in its scope and is 
not even applicable in many school 
systems 

Verhaps teacher training institu 
tions can graduate teachers who are 
better prepared musically through 
etting up higher musical standards 
ind = requirements This simply 
means that each classroom teacher 
would obtain some skill in at least 
one basic instrument, in most cases 
the piano, plus a certain knowledge 


itself. Numerous objec 


tions to this plan would be voiced 


by many who vociferously argue 
that the curriculum for 
tive teacher 1s already overloaded, 


i prosper 


rendering it impossible to add any 
Who then is to teach 
music if the classroom teacher is 


thing more 


judged incapable and all attempts 
to provide her with musical skills 
through in-service training or addi 
tional college training are imprac 
tical ? 

It is apparent now to most read 
ers that the music specialist must 
be the one to teach music. The 
ideal situation is a combination of 
the self-contained classroom and 
classroom, 


Under 


the platoon system 


philosophically speaking 
this plan, the classroom teacher 
would be responsible for all sub 
jects except art, music, and physical 
education. Thus the children would 
be taught music by a_ qualified 
music specialist in a room that is 
equipped only for that purpose. A 
qualified music specialist may be 
defined as one who has had all the 
education and music courses she 
needs to enable her to teach chil 
dren to love and enjoy music. Fun 
thermore, this individual must love 
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tion convened their 


who was pr hing 


Miusic and wa wned by 


New York 
| \. Brand of Madison 
Chicago, and Damel B 
sett It was 
noted the melusion of the 


Head of the 


president of the 


: Thursday evening, July 17, 1884, the board of 
( ) directors of the National I-ducation 
ession at five o'cloc k, im the 
lark Hotel at Madison, Wisconsin 
reported that he had received a 
request for a new department He said that the peti 
tion asked for the creation of a Department of Vocal 
Theodore 
Luther Whiting Mason of Boston, N 
Coe Stewart of Cleveland, ©. Blackman of Chicago 
Henry 
wo, Hosea | Holt of Boston, © 
Hagar of Salem, Massachu 
with particular interest that the board 
name of Damel Hagar, 
Salem Normal School. He had been 


National ldueation 


Vignettes of Music Education History 


Associa comment out of 


Dr. Ik. EE. White, the name be 


Seward of 


had been taken 


Perkins of Chi 


S. Wescott of from Theodore 


itself stemming 


\ssociation im President, and 


about admitting this new department, they withheld 
respect for M1 
ment. One member 
changed from Department of 
Music to the Department of Music Education. This 
Chen the approval of the board 
White instructed the secretary to 


was agreed upon 
was given and Dr 
notify the signers of the petition of the action that 


rhis meeting in Madison, the result of suggestions 


Mason, was an important step in the development of 
the profession of music education 
from that time 

President of the new department, Wescott, Vice 


brand, Secretary 


Hayar’s endorse 
did make the suggestion that 
Vocal 


na 


Seward and Luther Whiting 


the broader term 


Hagar was elected 


Mason, Stewart, 





1870. and was serving as chairman of a special assem 
hiv of voeal music teachers that had been called to 
meet during the meeting of the NEA in Madison, by 
1. W. Mason and T. F. Seward. Daniel B 
had helped to draft the original constitution of the 
National Teachers Association back in 1857. If there 
were any in the group who should have been hesitant 


Hagar 


Blackman, and Seward, who were elected directors 
of the cepartment, all held music posts in cities that 
hold important places in the history of music educa 
tion CHARLES L.. GAry 

Sources rnal i i vedings and tddresses i the National 
Education Assoctation, 1884. Madison, Wisconsin Proceed 


mgs and Addresses of the National Pducation As tat 1885, Sara 


ga Springs, New York 
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Your highest standard of school band performance 
and progress is easier to achieve when you recommend 
and use instruments like COLLEGIATE, with their 
multitude of “first line’’ advantages. These are 
advantages you can see, hear, compare; superior tone, 
response, flexibility in every instrument that quickly 
promotes faster progress in every student — improves 
ensemble performance in tone quality and technique — 
at student-budget prices. 
For “First-Line” performance — try, buy, recommend 
HOLTON COLLEGIATES this year. Check them 
at your Holton dealer. 


Frank HOLTON & Co. 


344 WN. CHURCH STREET . ELKHORN, WISCONSIN 
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The 


Executive Committee 


Inspects 


% HERE the Journal gives MENC members and friends opportunity 
to accompany the Executive Committee on ite inspection tour of 
the new headquarters of the Conference which occurred during the 
recent meeting of the Committee. Removal of the office—twenty- 
six years located at 64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago—to the 
NEA Education Center in Washington was completed September |, 
1956. @ In the pictures you will recognize in each department mem 
bers of the Executive Committee, familiarizing themselves with the 
various operations—in a number of instances taking a hand at 
desk or machine. Said one of the group, “I wish every Conference 
member could be here, as we have, not only to see our fine new 
quarters, but to get a close-up view of all that goes on in the 
office to help keep the wheels of the organization moving.” @ The 
staff, of course, was delighted to have such distinguished “inspec- 
tors” in their midst. They hope that the wish expressed by the 
Executive Committee member will come true, and that sooner or 
later every member of the MENC will be able to visit his head- 
quarters office. @ Now for the tour 


*@ The Executive Committee is greeted at the door by executive 
secretary Vanett Lawler and assistant executive secretary Gene 
Morlan. @ Below: First stop of tour—incoming mail desk (far 
corner). As many as 1,000 pieces of mail are opened and routed 
in a da MeBiride and Whitney watch the process; Tolbert reads 
mall; Zimmerman looks on At the left, secretary to executive 
secretary; far right, correspondence 


@ Helow: Bookkeeping (background); a major operation of the 
MENC office. Membership payments by the thousands—accounts 
to keep and remittances to be made to state treasurers; Journal 
advertising and subscriptions; exhibit fees; bills to pay; reports 
to make. Presently two bookkeepers and one assistant are em 
ployed. The tape being studied by Eastern president Berg is the 
adding machine kind. In the foreground, student membership desk 


* Above: What the Executive Committee saw when they entered 
the door (see first picture). Receptionist and two visitors from 
other offices in the building: Mrs. Mable Smith, information service, 
NEA secretary's office; Richard M. Carrigan, director of publica- 
tions, TEPS Commission. Private offices at right and rear. 


*@ Above: Let's go in the record department—the heart of the 
business. Here your membership dues are processed; mailing lists 
kept up to date; addressing done for the frequent mailing received 
by members—including the MEJ and the JRME; various services 
involving use of the lists provided for officers, committee chairmen, 
state associations. Western president Zimmerman is at the 
addressograph. 


* Above: Another view of the record department. Western presi- 
dent likes machinery; he found another addressograph (rear). 
Whitney tries out the graphotype; Tolbert rests. @ Below: North- 
west and Eastern presidents give a hand at the shipping table. 








@ Above: Northwest president Hartsell knows how to run a 
mimeograph. In the foreground, new Pitney-Bowes electric postage 
meter and sealer vastly expedites the mailing of letters and other 
classes of mail—some days totalling many thousands. 


i 





@ Above: Executive secretary's office. Of course you recognize 
president William B. McBride, first vice-president Robert A. 
Choate, second vice-president Gladys Tipton, and the executive 
secretary. 


@ Above: The Eastern and Northwest presidents visit with the 
assistant executive secretary in his office. @ Below: Administrative 
assistant’s office. George Christopher, president of NIMAC, seem 
to be enjoying his conversation with Ruth Hughes 


% Below: Conference with staff members in the executive secre- 
tary’s office. At far end-of table, Sadie Rafferty, member-at-large 
of MENC Board of Directors, who was in Washington at another 
time to make her own inspection of the new office. The staff 
photographer is always ready 


* Above: Office of the assistant editor of the Music Educators 
Journal, George Below. @ Picture below: Office of the director of 
publications. Publications Committee chairman Choate, co-chair- 
man Tipton and executive secretary Vanett Lawler talk things over 
with C. V. Buttelman 


@ Below: The president of the Music Industry Council, Lynn Sama, 
was met at the door by MENC second vice-president Tipton. This 
is the entrance to the completed section of the NEA Education 
Center. When construction now under way is finished, and the 
entire building occupied by NEA units now housed elsewhere, this 
will be known as the “M Street” entrance. 


@ Below: The president and first and second vice-presidents chat 
with Lyle Ashby, NEA assistant executive secretary for educational 
services. “I came,” said he, “to inquire about the results of your 
inspection. Do you like the new office?” Answer was prompt: “Yes! 
We'll keep it! And at the end of the next fifty years we expect the 
MENC will still be keeping it!” 











Present-Day German 


Musical Culture 


A Report by Leon C. Karel 


inguaye science-mathematics, o1 


business. Because entry to one of 


these 1s the only chance for a stu 


ent to receive higher education, the 


i 


rk of the grade school student is 


TAKE very seriously by luoth his 


irents and himself 


he American parent would le 


ippalled at the amount of work re 
quired of the average German child 
chool. Morning classes six days 


dividual (set a week are augmented by homework 


up the ked 


dssignments which keep the child 
\ short 


witumn vacation and frequent re 


tate control busy during the afternoons 
rulate then 
play no ligious holidays give the student a 
break’ now and then during the 

school year. The fifth-grader, for 
instance, averages 28 class hours pet 
veek, while in the eighth grade he 
vets 32. If the student is in certain 
the higher schools, he may get as 
much as 36 hours per week in the 
eighth grade! In seventh grade, the 
child in one of the higher schools 
getting as much as seven 

ours per week of foreign languages 
english). Failure in one 
of the basic subjects is serious and 
once the student is dropped from the 
higher schools he goes back to the 


s from whence come 


(French 


elementary ran! 
the nation’s laborers, farm hands, 
tore clerks and servants. Education 
1 the key toa good job and moon 


tary success 


Social Meaning 


Ihe German education system 


always had a social significance 


\mericans 


evond that which 
Che college graduate in Ger- 
found to be in a separate 

nd higher social stratum from that 
educated The 


7 the not so-well 


vriter, remembering the not too dis 
tant time when the title “Professor” 
n music meant the man who played 
the piano at the movies, can attest to 
upported and w will the fact that educational titles carry 
wht in German The selective 
id difficulty of the German 
contributes to this and the 


tudent an 

form of education ness al 

These higher scho ratl ysten 

like a combined Tunior High-Senior person who has survived its rigors 

High-Junior College and offer the ’ rightly feel proud of his achieve 
child a ce to specialize in sucl ment in doing se 


fields as cient langu modern It is not hard to define the place 


of music in the world otf education 
Music, al 
though given a place in the school 


under such conditions 


schedules of both elementary and 
higher education, is not regarded as 
one of the “solid” 
the student must pass in order to 
vet ahead and into the coveted 
With all emphasis 
passing the 


subjec ts which 


higher schools 
and pressure put on 
other, more important subjects, mu 
sic takes a secondary place in the cur 
riculum, One might argue that this 
is also true in America, but the dit 
ference hes in the fact that in Get 
many nothing can be done to remedy 
the matter while America’s musik 
educators can always “build up” an 
effective program through publi 
support and by creating a desire on 
the part of parent and pupil to have 
good music in the local school. The 
German situation must remain the 
same because there is so much pres 
sure put on the student to pass his 
major subjects, even in the early 
grades, that music cannot be given 
much more emphasis than it now 
has 


It should he 


German sciiool “Klasse” is a closed 


explained that the 


formed in the first 
enrolling children 
are divided into suitable-sized 


unit which ts 
vrade when the 


assigned to 
teacher then 


groups and teachers 
them. The 


stays with his group through su 


original 


ceeding grades all the way through 


the elementary school if possible 
He and his class will also remain in 
the same room for their trip through 
the educational channel. An ocea 
sional student may stay behind for 
a year if he finds the going too 
rough. At the end of the fourth year 
of school, approximately 20% of 
the brightest students will transfe1 
into the higher school system, there 
to be formed into classes again and 
be conducted through their new 
school by one teacher 

The music taught in the elemen 
all done by the indi 


teachet If the 


tary schools is 
vidual classroom 


student happens to get a_ teacher 


who has had some private work in 
music, his years in the school with 


this one musical teacher will be 


fruitful 
of the many who have had only the 


If, however, he draws one 


required few hours of music in their 
teacher-training work, he may have 
little else than routine singing. In the 
higher schools, however, there are 
more apt to be music specialists who 


will occupy the same relative place 
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Hand Fashioned 
Since 1906 


Blessing’s history is a 50-year record of growth founded on a 
half-century record of endorsement by bandmasters. What's back 
of this record? Are Blessing Horns really different? Basically and 
provably different, with a difference you can SEE, FEEL and HEAR. 


SEE the Difference 


Look at a Blessing and you'll discover it’s more compact, 
easier to handle and play, trimmer and better-looking, 
with a finish that’s been the envy of the trade for more 
than 50 years. 


FEEL the Difference 


Test the valve action of a Blessing and you'll discover 
speed, sureness and silence found in no other student 
horns. The reasons? Hand-lapped valves, hand-fitted 
pistons and slides, reaming and honing checked by 
gauges accurate within fifty millionths of an inch! 


HEAR the Difference 


Listen to the intonation of a Blessing and you'll 

discover the closest approach to perfection 

ever achieved in brass instruments... the 

result of a full medium-large bore plus the Interesting literature 

finest available materials p/us the extra ond nome of neerest 
— dealer on request 

degree of precision that only handcrafts- 

manship can supply. 


YOU CAN 
Band directors owe it to their students, and SEE, FEEL AND HEAR 
THE DIFFERENCE WHEN 


TS * LoS SHY 


students owe it to themselves, to compare 
before they recommend or buy. Their eyes, 
fingers and ears will tell them that... 


. 
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E. K. BLESSING CO., INC. ¢ ELKHART, INDIANA 
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PLEASE SEND THE 
FOLLOWING .... 


[) CHOIR ROBE STYLES 
PULPIT GOWNS 
RECONDITIONED ROBES 
CONFIRMATION ROBES 


HAVE REPRESENTATIVE 
CALL 


CAPS AND GOWNS 


HIGH SCHOOL COLLEGE 


f) RENTAL PURCHASE 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 


Incorporated 1905 


New London, Ohio 
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in their own schools as the Amer 
ican music teacher in the high school 
Whatever 
musical groups he ts hkely to build 


and jumor high school 
up, however, will be mostly on the 
outside of the curriculum and he 
upon properly 
prepared private students for his 


must rely heavily 


instrumental players. The schools 
have no time, money or inclination 
for what the American music educa 
tor would call a properly run instru 
mental program 

Music in 


calling tor an average of two hours 


schools with a schedule 


1 week its mostly, if not all, singing 
Within this 


there are as many and varied ap 


general framework 


proaches to the teaching of the sub 
ject as there are teachers. Some au 
technical, 


thorities imsist upon the 


voice-training approach with em 
phasis upon tone production, vowel 
formation, and so on, Others try to 
combine music with the study of the 
traditions and customs of their 
homeland and teach the child old 
folk-tunes, work songs, and religious 
music. Still others concentrate upon 
singing as only one part of the gen 
eral area of the fine arts and build 
units around general themes using 
the song as an illustrative adjunct 


to the general theme 


Owe coutp go on and describe the 
newest methods being tried out by 
pioneers in the use of children’s in 
struments, the status of the school 
music teacher, his training, prepara 
tion, salary, and any number of in 
teresting features of the German 
system but that is not to be the point 
of this article. What is needed is an 
(,erman 


investigation of musical 


culture in general and the part 
played in it by the school music edu 
cation system. One must, with this 
in mind, confess that there seems to 
be little in the way of influence by 
the German schools upon music_ in 
general. To be sure, there are the 
more than twenty state, city, and 
private music schools and conserva 
tories which annually turn out many 
fine performers, teachers, and mu 
sicologists, but it must at the same 
time be remembered that these 
schools recruit their students from 
that same 20% of the general stu 
dent population which must also 
supply all of the pre-professional, 
business, academic, and science stu 
dents for German colleges and um 
versities. It is of more concern to 


the music educators that we find out 
what happens to that 80% who re 
main im the elementary school sys 
tem, graduate at the end of eight or 
nine grades, and become the great 
German middle and lower classes. It 
is from this broad mass of people 
that the basic support of a musical 
culture must come and it is acknow] 
edged that Germany /as that sup 
port and that culture. America, we 
know, has a broad program of 
school music but as yet no great mu 
sical public. Germany, with little 
school music, has the very thing we 
are striving for. The question nat 
urally arises as to where Germany 
does get the musical training for its 
people and the incentive to carry 


it forth 


Tue ANSWER to thes« questions lies 
in the source of Germany's musical 
culture. We are here dealing with a 
problem, not a 


local, small-town 


metropolitan one. In large Ameri 
can or German cities, one will find a 
large amount of musical activities 
his will also be true of any town 
which shelters a conservatory, col 
lege, or university. But it is in the 
small towns and villages where the 
contrast between the German and 
American scene becomes most stat 
tling. Two cases will serve to illus 
trate the poimt 


In the town of Poppenhausen, 


situated in the Rhoen mountains 
northeast of Frankfurt am Main, 
there are seven amateur adult musik 
These consist of a mixed 
Youth 
folkmusic group, a Firemen’s Brass 
Band, the St. Cecilia Music Society, 
The folkmu 


sic organization has within it three 


groups 


choir, Catholic Singers, a 


and a mandolin group 


separate ensembles a madrigal 
group, string quintet, and recorder 
chon In addition to these there 
were two dance orchestras. All of 
this musical activity takes place in a 
town of 1,000! In Gersfeld, nearby, 
the following groups were active 
two church choirs, a male chorus, a 
community mixed chorus, a trom 
bone choir, a stringed instrument 
society, and a folkmusic group. A 
town brass band rounded out the 
musical efforts of this 
2,500. These groups meet regularly, 


town of 
give many concerts, and 
music ranging from the deeply se 
rious to the light classical. As might 
be expected, all of it is not played 
with professional skill or sung un 


present 
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erringly but the intent and desire to 
make good music is there. One 
might look long and hard for an 
\merican village with so mucl 
home-grown music. Where do these 
groups come from and how are they 
maintained ? 


Wi LIKE to say that music is a 
product of the society which pro 
duces it. We point out parallels be 
tween the music of Haydn and the 
aristocratic life in his period, be 
tween the music of Beethoven and 
the revolutionary spirit of his time 
It is not surprising, therefore, to 
find the musical life of Germany 
reflecting the conditions that exist in 
that country today. Even a cursory 
glance at present-day Germany re 
veals six main areas in which this 
land and our own differ sharply, 
areas which all have their effect 
upon the musical life of the coun 
try 


Mobility: The extreme mobil 
ity of the American people, the 
number of cars per person, cannot 
be matched by the German economy 
One walks or rides a bicycle in Ger 
many rather than owning a car. This 
lack of mobility tends to center the 
social and recreational life of the 
town within itself. Instead of going 
to the nearest big town, the German 
citizen makes his own music at 
home. He does import concerts to a 
certain extent but in the main, he 
rarely leaves town to attend musical 
events elsewhere—he simply cannot 
afford it. The writer has attended 
small town concerts where 500 
people were in the audience and his 
was the only automobile parked in 
front of the hall. Young peopl 
rarely have their own cars unless 
definitely of the rich classes 

2. Home Life: The average Ger 
man today is a victim of the terrific 
bombings of World War II and the 
resultant housing shortage. Homes 
are often only a room or two with 
little space for entertaining. Besides, 
the German’s monthly salary still 
averages something like $90 take 
home pay and he can rarely afford 
to hold parties on such a budget. His 
social life, therefore, centers about 
such outside groups as he may join 
and these include the music associa 
tions of his town 

3. Social Custom: The opportu 
nities for casual dating which our 
young people have is not to be found 
in the small German towns. The 
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Pictured is the Contemporary, companion to modern or traditional furnishings. 


In step with 
fashion trends... 


and modern teaching methods, too! 


Just as teaching methods have improved over the years, so has the 
plano and, in the last decade, Everett has set the pace Not only 
in style leadership but in technical innovations as well, For 
instance, the iron lever backposts that keep an Everett in tune 
much longer. Next, dyna-tension, a high tension scale as used in 
a grand. And now... Forward Sound, a tone es apement grille 
that gives Everett full tone fidelity. May we send you our new 
booklet and the name of your nearest franchised dealer? Everett 
Piano Company, Division of Meridan Corp., South Haven 9, Mich. 


dre littsont 


Shown below is the 
Modern in limed 


oak, 


*-* 
ad 


FORWARD SOUND! 
Diagram shows how 
sound is also projec ted 
forward in the new 
Everetts . . . sound 


projection at ear level! 








INTRODUCES THE INSTRUMENTS OF THE ORCHESTRA! 


MELODY METHOD for PRE-INSTRUMENTS 
by NORMA PERKINS 


For Song-Flute, Tonette, Ocarina, Fife or Recorder— 
(Unison and Two Part) 


The fundamentals of notation and rhythm are interestingly presented. 
This 24-page book, cartoon-illustrated by Burr Shafer is highlighted 
with workbook features 
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SONGS FOR PRE-TEENTIME 


Compiled and Arranged by 
IRVIN COOPER 


A selection of songs compiled and arranged in melody-part style. 
Designed to meet the needs of singing groups or classes in grades 
six or seven where any of the following situations prevail: unchanged 
voices only, or unchanged voices plus boys’ voices in first change, or 
unchanged voices, boys’ in first change plus boys’ voices in second 
change 
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CHORALE TIME 


VOLUME II 
by L. W. CHIDESTER 
A valuable collection of 55 chorales and warm-up exercises for school 
bands and orchestras. You'll really enjoy these delightfully varied 


pie tn ! 
Conductor .... Te 
Parts, each 


CARL FISCHER 


INC 


BOSTON °*° 


62 Cooper Square 
New York 3, N.Y. 
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NEW CHORAL MUSIC- 


SACRED (SATB) 
Hear, O Lord, Hear My Prayer 
All Who With Heart Confiding 
O God, To Us Show Mercy 
Hosanna, Loud Hosanna 
Alleluia (for choir of mized voices and treble 
choir with organ or piano) 


dilasso-Lundquist 
diLasso-Lundquist 
dilasso-Lundquist 

W. Glen Darst 


R. C. Hannahs 


SECULAR (SATB) 


The Monkey's Wedding Walter Ehret 


SSA 
Slow Slow Fresh Fount Robert K. Clark 


(Reference copies sent on request) 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, 
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young people, therefore, find an out 
let for their interest in the opposite 
sex in the meetings of the musk 
groups to which they belong and this 
adds an important element to their 
reasons for joining 

4. Prestige: Membership in a 
German Musical Society in some 
communities carries with it some 
thing of the importance of a Coun 
try Club membership in America 
Families have belonged for genera 
tions and the father brings the son 
into the group as a matter of course 
Partly because of this, rivalries 
spring up among the various music 
groups of a town or between neigh 
boring villages. This helps spur and 
maintain interest in these organiza 
tions 

5. Support: The community some 
times adds its support to local 
groups much as an American town 
would support its baseball team. A 
more constant source of help, 
however, comes from the county 
(“Kreis”) which has funds for the 
support of youth activities in the 
area. These funds often go toward 
sponsoring county-wide music fes 
tivals and competitions for youth 
music groups, and the community 
which has a winning string orches 
tra gets as much pleasure out of the 
fact as if its soccer team has won 
There are also state-wide competi 
tions for adult amateur groups and 
state and national associations to 
which each type of musical organ 
ization may belong. The whole setup 
strongly reminds one of the school 
music competitions so popular in 
\merica, except that in Germany 
the schools have nothing to do with 
it. 

6. Radio: Because of the fact that 
the German citizen stays at home 
far more than his American coun 
terpart, the radio plays a more im 
portant role.in his life. With little 
television in hotties as yet, the radio 
is a prime source of music and here 
the listener gets good music in large 


and unadulterated doses 


mn 
Pin PRESENT West German Re 
public has nine radio stations that 
cover the country effectively. In an 
area which approximates the size of 
Minnesota, a listener with a good 
antenna can not only receive these 
nine stations but get literally scores 
more from France, Austria, Neth 
erlands, Italy, England, and, of 
course, the Iron Curtain nations 


| Lattle of this radio reception con 
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tains advertising and the deeply s¢ 


rious music ts heard as often as 


popular fare lo give an example of Why do band directors 


the sort of music available to the 


(,erman listener, let us quote the so often appraise 


musical programs listed in the maga 
| 


zine Bild und unk tor the week ot this clarinet at 


December 18, 1955 


id (operetta wan ofl ‘ 
oft Weber schut ! 
Lkee | | ITS ACTUAL 
show Mendelssoht 
. of Montever 
lt Albinoni uml Mozart Vordis 
fontk Virtuoso Must Music of Havel 
srahme kvening Concert Must 
ndemith and Bruckner Music of Rossi 
Richard Strauss usic Of Hindemut 
Dallapiecola Music of lJanacek Ih 
Iss Ravel anal h Music of 
sk Music of uigi Nom \lban Bet 
Werner Henze Works of \ 
irosa, Corelli, and Boecherini 
Music of Franck W eber Bartol 
Oper Melodies Music of 
ind Max Reger Short hve 
Music of Beethover Bartol are 
Brahms Music of Hindemit! ind Rewget 
French Musi From Opera and Concet 
Music from Richard Strauss’ Operas ; Work 
f Mozart, Ravel, Handel, Debussy Musik 
of Mozart, Martinu, and Bartok String 
by 


( hestra Berlin Philharmonie Orchestra 





plays Beethover ind) Brahms Stuttgart 
Symphony Concert ; Beethoven and Brahms A FONTAINE 
New Music Concert: Organ Musi Musi ; 
of Weinberger, Mendelssohn, and Schubert 
(Opera Concert Must the Philharmoni 
Pla Evening Concert Music of Bee oe ee, 
thover Mozart Tschatkowsh andd Wagner 
(Opera Concert The Vus Offering of 
1. S. Bach; New Music by W. W. Henze 
Works of \lhar tery Festival Music 
Christmas Concert: Christmas Music of the 
kd Master Music of Mozart Music of 
Haya and = Mendelssolht Mozart Violi 
( oncert« 
Chamber Music Brahn Sonatas; Pian 
Music of Mozart and Chopin; Concert fe 
Music Lover Music of Purcell, Bach a 
Handel ‘ in Sonatas; Beethoven 


Sor y Sibeliu Music of 
ml 





Reyer 


Music; Remanth Obviously, they must feel it's worth that much more. 

a See | For, when asked to guess the price of the beautiful new 

. A. Fontaine clarinet, music supervisors will put it at 
anywhere from $175 to $225. 


Yet its real price is only $150! Truly an exceptional 
buy. An exceptional student instrument, too, and thor- 
oughly adequate for most professional work as well. 


DESIGNED AND BUILT FOR STUDENT USE Blows easily in 

In addition to all of this, ther all registers and plays in tune. Beginner-proof safety 
are listed under choral progran bridge key and locked key posts avoid lots of grief. In 
such interesting titles as Mont short, a musice’ instrument that encourages student 
verdi; Vespers from 1610, Lied progress 
of Peter Cornelius and Bach 
Christmas Oratorio The reac STRICT PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS Body is su- 
should keep in mind that the tith perior-quality grenadilla wood, beautifully worked. 
One Tone holes are under-cut for keener intonation. Power 
forged nickel-silver keys, oversize and extra strong. 
Deluxe plush-lined case. Expertly regulated and tone- 
tested just before shipment to you 


listed are only for Germany! 
might easily find twice this much 
good music on the foreign stations 


wl ich could ln pu ked up 


Interesting to note is the empli 
_ A. Fontaine clarinets and other Gretsch woodwinds and brass may be obtained 


sis upon tl omposer, not the per : . an , : : 
nag wbic ras | on the effective Gretsch Talent Test Rental Plan. Write now for information. 


former, Also interesting is the large 

amount of modern music offered T 

One cannot help comparing this rich THE FRED. GRE SCH MFG. Co. 
diet with the meagre rations re 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 

ceived at the hands of the American SINCE 1863 MAKERS OF FINE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS FOR SCHOOL AND PROFESSIONAL USE 
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radio stations. The German listener, 
dialing at random, is sure to run 


across several programs of excellent 
. music at any hour of day and night 
a Oar Aperlence The impact of so much good music 


cannot be underestirhated 


‘ . 

(rermany has a long and illustrious 

an tradition of great music behind her. 
This cannot help but influence the 


minds of her people and help music 


to become accepted throughout the 
A population. If one can afford it, it is 
iano ass the “thing to do” to take lessons, to 
join a musical club or organization, 


go to local concerts, and participate 
No civic affair is considered com 
e plete without a musical prelude and 
nbtruction postlude, no town of any size would 
consider being without its commu 
nity groups and none of the larger 
cities want to miss having a concert 

THE PIANO IN THE CLASSROOM hall or opera house. 
It is hoped that this description 
of Germany’s musical culture is suf 
This 56-page book discusses the related teaching areas of ficiently clear that the reader can see 
Keyboard Experience, Piano Classes, and Private Instruction. = = erie prs yng 
and America’s positions in music 
today. This article has intentionally 
: skipped the professional side of 
ists, classroom teachers and others with the usefulness of the Germany’s musical effort. The many 
fine opera companies, orchestras, 


The purpose is to acquaint school administrators, music special- 


piano as a means of developing the musical growth of pupils, hool aaah 
, music schools and conservatories 


and provide a guide and aid for all who are concerned with deserve detailed study but we have 
, | been mainly concerned with the 
teaching or curriculum planning. Companion to Handbook for “average” German. It is he who 
corresponds to that “average” 
American in whom our own music 
Classes, also published by the Music Educators National educators are so keenly interested 
. because he is, or will become, the 

Conference. ; 
man who supports music on a broad 


$1.00 | basis 


Tea hing Piano Classes and Travelling the Circuit with Piano 


> 
MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE HERITAGE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE THIRTY-FOUR 


1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. what happens or what does not 
happen on the radio or television, 
but how many of us do anything 
about it individually or collectively 


HARTT “in all elds of music shedy, Mem! with the hundreds of students with 
n all field fn tudy Me NASM ry : 
NEA eges and Seconda At whom we are associated and who 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC Most “ieee fh might share our views? Not many 


of us, I fear, do very much about 
it. That hard-won heritage about 


DON’T PLAY WITH FIRE which I have endeavored to speak 


Condiolight services, Pegeents, use | is an eloquent recitation of achieve- 
STRAYLINE’S SAFETY CANDLE :; ‘dal 
BATTERY OPERATED. WHITE PLASTIC ments against equally formidable 

See Rehed poten cut viaats oa forces and apathetic conditions. It 
A large selection of fab- Se larveet Ceteges, is also a clear indictment of our 
. u es, ° . 

apathy, our lack of curiosity, devo 


rics and colors; excellent Choire. Complete with 
. t ¥ ly 

workmanship; reasonable 8”. $18.00 pe &. i y tion, and courage. It mattered to 

prices. Write for catalog sIne Geen ee \ndrew Hamilton that John Peter 


and samples. | Guetere or direct Zenger should not be judged as 


DeMoulin Bros & Co Strayline guilty of libel for the truths he 
—o io Products Co. printed about a corrupt colonial 
Greenville, Ilinois Dept. “8” Gebbs Ferry, N. V governor, thereby challenging the 
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King of England. The women of 
our country won the exercise of 
their franchise because it mattered 
to Susan Anthony that a whol 
nation of men had assumed the 
right to forbid them from it 

A common pastime among musi- 
cians is the conversational castiga- 
tion of 
tatorships 


“imperious musical dic 


emanating from 
\merican con 
cert managements. I am sure, how 


ever, that if we are unhappy about 


the offices of most 


what we get that we would soon 
different kind of 
course in our communities if we, 
our faculty colleagues, and our stu 
dents did more than gripe and 
smoke during the intermissions at 
events which were rammed into our 
collective ears by a few men and 


see a concert 


women (however well-meaning) in 
New York and 
think they know what’s best for 
us. Action, collective and indi 
vidual, can do more than clean up 


elsewhere who 


our decaying neighborhoods—it 
can clean up our concert courses 
what is played and by whom. As 
to the gripe and the talk, both are 
as cheap as the hot-air in which 
they thrive. Unless action replaces 
talk one can only intone the brusque 
truths of a wonderful old Ameri- 
can poker expression; it goes like 
this: “... put up, or shut up.” 


Our backward glance at some of 
the history of the world that is part 
of the American 
us that we have been free to par 
take of the full fruits of man’s 
knowledge. It shows as well that 


heritage shows 
s 


we have ceased to imitate musically 
and to lead in the arts as we long 
have done in the sciences and in 
the cause of man’s dignity and free 
dom. Let us not look with remorse 
upon the fact that Italian opera at 
the Metropolitan may not be sung 
exactly as it is performed in Milan 
Rather let us rejoice in the beauties 
of South Pacific, My Fair Lady, and 
television's gift to the world Ama/il 
and the Night 
applaud the growth of opera in any 
form, let us be encouraged by the 
bright prospects of musical theater 
as we see it and as we fashion it 
Let us not feel inadequate be 
cause the splendid Cafabinieri 
Sand of Rome has that “Noah’s 
Ark” instrumentation which suits 
them and their social and musical 
structure so well and suits us not 
at all; rather let us seek to solidify 


Visitors. Let us 
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BEST FOR YOUR BAND 


*PRELUDE IN C MINOR 
TROPICAL MERENGUE 
TRUMPET VOLUNTARY 


PORT-AU-PRINCE 


CORONATION SCENE 
STEAMBOAT COMIN’ 


SUITE FOR BAND 

THREE SKETCHES FOR BAND 
PAVANE 

SUMMER DAY 

SAN FRANCISCO EL GRANDE 
ESPANA CANI 

DANCE FANTASY FOR BAND 
CARIBBEAN FANTASY 

FOUR EPISODES FOR BAND 
PETITE SUITE 


Full Band each $5.00 
*7.50 


TELEVISION SUITE 
BLOCK PARTY 





Trumpet solo with Band Accompaniment or Band Alone 


PARADE OF THE WOODEN SOLDIERS 


For Band and Mixed Chorus (ad lib.) 


NEW FOR ORCHESTRA 


Two delightful compositions, describing interesting a mer of American 
life. Both are on the Elementary and High Se 


(Set "A" $5.00 each—Set ''B” $7.50 each—Set "C’’ $10.00 each) 


J. S. Bach . . . Schoettle 
Munoz... 


Clarke or Purcell . . . Cray 


Finnegan 


. Yoder 
. Morrissey 
. Cray 
Cornwell and Myers 


Wayne... 
Jessel . . 


Rimsky-Korsakov . . 


. Cray 


Morrissey 


Beethoven . . 


Ravel . . . Fogelberg 

Siegmeister 
. . Cray 
.» Cray 


Morrissey 


Lecuona . 


Marquina . 


Morrissey 
Morrissey 


Tschaikovsky . . . Cray 


Symphonic Band each $7.00 
*10.00 


Harry A. Alshin 


ool level. 





Edward B. Marks Music Corporation 


RCA Building 


what has been forged in the past 


forty years as our own kind of 
wind band and to serve it and its 
fast growing literature with the 
full measure of our minds and 


hearts 

I would rather read our history 
at the sunrise with Benjamin 
Franklin's bifocals of wisdom and 
imagination than to view the dusk 
of other civilizations with the rose- 
colored glasses of past glories. The 
American musical heritage is very 
much the college band director’s 
responsibility, and I am undeniably 
confident that we shall yet be equal 
to the task. Let us get on with it 


Radio City 


New York 


Self-Contained 
CONTINUED FROM PAGI 
rHIRTY-EIGH1 
music herself, and it is imperative 
that she like to work with children 

Outcomes of the inception of 
such a program will be manifested 
in the large number of boys and 
girls who will be music loving men 
and women in the near future 
Music to them can be nothing less 
than a necessity of life. Then, and 
only then, can it be said that the 
individuals teaching music in our 
public schools are music educators ! 

Mr. Phelps is head of the department of 


music education, Mississippi Southern Col 
lege, Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
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Janauncing ta 


with music 


by 
ALLEN L. RICHARDSON AND MARY E. ENGLISH 


A course of study in general music for 


the junior high school. Two volumes 


LIVING WITH MUSIC, a functional and creative approach to general music in the junior high school, 
develops a comprehensive program of activities, exploratory experiences, and cultural background which 
provides a living pattern of learning for the modern pre-teen and teen-age youth. This pattern presupposes 
varying degrees of knowledge and ability, and admits to no limit of possible accomplishment under the 
guidance of a resourceful and imaginative teacher. Active, individual participation must be the keynote for 
any successful plan in this area. Through careful attention to comfortable vocal ranges, provision for all 
kinds of instrumental integration and keyboard experiences, and opportunities for personal expression in 


many suggested correlated activities, a maximum participation level is achieved in this volume. 


White today for examination copy te 
Dept. H 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. 
619 West 54th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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A New Sight to See 


HARRISON 


N a warm May evening an audience of over a thou 
sand listened with close attention to a symphony 
What made this con 


cert different was that the audience was one of teenage 


orchestra and two soloists 


with a 
prinkling from the junior high set as well 
in light 

and pony tail and the violinist looking much older thas 


ost ot seniors but 


them high school generou 
| he soloist 
teenagers too —the summer. dre 


were pianist 


his vears both in his dress and in his confident style of 
plaving. About the only adults present were the 85 men 

the National Symphony Orchestra of Washing 
Mitchell, and a few guest 

Music for Young America 
1956, an experiment in music education for the thousands 
who flock to Washington each spring o1 


D.C... conductor Howard 


f the orchestra. This was 
tT youny peoy le 

chool tour's 
The National Symphony, like many other orchestra 


school 
Maryland and Virginia suburb 


lavs a regular series of student concerts in the 
f Wasl mngton 

gives concerts for pre 
orchestras do. But 


it it Is \merican’'s city 


and its 
school children, something 

Washington is a special 
Next to the Fed 
gygest business in the Capital 1 
hetween 400.000 and 500.000 of the 
whom Wasl 


trip 


ilso 
Miah 
in tl every 
vvernment, the In 
tourists. Somewhere 
tourists each spring are school children for 
ington is the logical terminus of a class 
To reach this group the National Symphony's condu 
Mitchell 
concert It was his behet 


Washingtor 


tor, Howard wanted to ypive a seri ot hou 


ong, tree that many of the 


otunygstet who visit have never heard a live 


symphony hestra: these were the ones he wanted t 
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Visiting students 

hear Howard Mitchell 

and the National Symphony 
Orchestra in tl « 

Pan American Union, Washington 


Photo, Washington Evening Star 


in Washington, D.C. 


SASSCER 


vet to low-cost concert In the spring of 1956 


thanks to the generosity of one ot the 
Mrs. Merriweather Vost, a 


certs was plaved in the Hall of the Americas of the Pan 


Iree of 
tra’s bene 


4) ree 


orehe 


factors, series ot 


con 
American Union building 

Some 61,000 youngsters attended the 
April 27 and May 31 
to the concerts that Mrs 


oncerts between 
So enthusiastic was the re 
lost has avreed to finance an 
\pril 17 to May 21, 1957. This give 
the orchestra plenty of time to get the news out to 
Nation 
last 


JM iTine 
other series from 
uper 
intendents and principals all over the 
tickets 
given im the 


It « x pect 


an even greater demand for than year, and 


the concerts will again be \merican 


Union buildng—in the Aztec Gardens if the weather 
permits 
Phe Music for \merican 


general trend toward making school trips to Wa hington 
Washington ts a city 


Young concerts are part of a 


a genuinely educational experience 


of great symboh wrihcance and few of it visitor 


sense alive 


White 
(jal 


orchestra 


of history cone 
( apitol the 


and the 


fail to be impressed with the 
To such familiar symbols as the 


House, Washington 


lery of Art 


Monument National 


has now been added the resident 


of the capitol city of the United States playing American 


music for yvoung Americans, a living symbol of a nation 


proud of its cultural heritage 


Further information on the Music for Young America 
1957 and the Merriweather Post contest for 
young musicians may be obtained by writing Kalph Black 
(Orchestra 1779 


1). 


concerts im 


Manager, the 
Massachusett \n 


National Symphony 


Washington 6 


erin 








New Orchestral Arrangements Of Distinguished Modern Compositions 








The Big 3 Music Corporation proudly presents new 
Concert Arrangements of celebrated Modern Music 
created by distinguished contemporary composers. 


Editorial Consultant FERDE GROFE 


Title 


AMERICAN BOLERO 


Full Orchestra with Full Score $6.50 


Arranged by 


..Nacio Herb Brown Phil Wall 
° Symphonic Orchestra with Full Score $9.00 


Composer 


Full Score Separately $3.00 


AUTUMN SERENADE 


Full Orchestra with Full Score $6.00 


.....Peter De Rose Alfred Rickey 
° Symphonic Orchestra with Full Score $8.50 


Full Score Separately $2.50 


“THE BULLFIGHTER 


Full Orchestra $5.00 


MANHATTAN SERENADE 


Full Orchestra with Full Score $6.50 


..Phil Green Alfred Rickey 


Symphonic Orchestra $7.50 


Louis Alter Earl Sheldon 
Symphonic Orchestra with Full Score $9.00 


Full Score Separately $3.00 


ROYAL BLUE 


Full Orchestra with Full Score $6.50 


..Peter De Rose . Alfred Rickey 
° Symphonic Orchestra with Full Score $9.00 


Full Score Separately $3.00 


SILK 'N SATIN 


Full Orchestra with Full Score $6.00 


.... Kurt Larsson Earl Sheldon 
° Symphonic Orchestra with Full Score $8.50 


Full Score Separately $2.50 


THREE MODERN MOODS 


1. Beauty Through The Night 
Full Orchestra with Full Score $10.00 


..sceee Marry Sosnik...... Earl Sheldon 
2. Tango Chino 3. Turquoise Waitz 


° Symphonic Orchestra with Full Score $15.00 


Full Score Separately $3.00 


VALSE VANITE 


Full Orchestra with Full Score $6.00 


-ssseceee Rudy Wiedoeft Alfred Rickey 
° Symphonic Orchestra with Full Score $8.50 


Full Score Separately $2.50 


FULL SCORES AVAILABLE ON APPROVAL 


W rite 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 


sles Agent fo Robbins Mus poration 





“Request Piano Conductor Part For ‘THE BULLFIGHTER’’ 


a: 


799 Seventh Avenue 


New York 19. WN. Y 


Leo feist n 
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Oberlin College Conservatory of Music, Oberlin, 0., Chapter No. 113 


Future Music Teachers 


lowing pages introduce you to MEN( student member pheto- 
MENC student members and chap- graphs, particularly pictures that 
ter sponsors from various parts of are attractively posed or tell a 
the country. More pictures and story like those on this page. 
chapter news and reports will be There is still time to be included 
printed in the Collegiate News in the April-May (Golden Anni- 
Letter which will be included in versary) issue if pictures and/or 
the next issue of the Journal. reports are forwarded promptly 


Rosary Coll., River Forest, Il, Chapt, 335 








University of Omaha, Neb., Chapter No. 437 Western Maryland College, Westminster, Chapter No, 3806 
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JOUNSON ©. SMITH UNIVERSITY, CHARLOTTE, NC 
Chapter No, 240 


UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA, TUCSON 
Chapter No. 165 





UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MILWAUKEE 
Chapter No. 130 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE, MARYVILLE, TENN 
Chapter No, 383 


NORTHWESTERN STATE COLLEGE, ALVA, OKLA UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO, MOSCOW 
Chapter No. 436 Chapter No. 290 


RICHMOND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, RICHMOND, VA. 
CALVIN COLLEGE, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH Chapter No. 268 
Chapter No, 244 


NORTHERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, BANGOR, ME NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE, DURHAM 
Chapter No, 425 Chapter No. 398 





BAKER UNIVERSITY, BALDWIN, KAN 
Chapter No. 464 


OTTAWA UNIVERSITY, OTTAWA, KAN 
Chapter No. 441 


VITERBO COLLEGE, LA CROSSE, 
Chapter No. 346 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE, TALLADEGA, ALA 
Chapter No. 294 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, LAWRENCE 
Chapter No, 54 


WARTBURG COLLEGE, WAVERLY, IA 
Chapter No. 63 


ITHACA COLLEGE, ITHACA, N.Y 
Chapter No. 219 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES 
Chapter No. If 





NEW 
LOW 
PRICES! 


Selmer 


STYRATONE MUTES 


sror3 $ AQ5 


(straight, cup 


and wow) 


Straight Model 
Cup Medel 
Wow Model 


@ Precision molded of Polystyrene plastic by 
Selmer (London) 

@ Natural resonance for surprising tonal 
brilliance 

@ Resistant to swelling, warping and fraying, 
thanks to unusual dimensional stability 

@ Highly resistant to dents, breakage and 
moisture 

@ Finished in gold color, trimmed with crimson 

@ All three for less than the cost of one good 
metal mute 


RATONE 
your © DEALER WAS STY 
run won CAN get Tem FOR YOU 


Write Dept. J.23 


uaa. Selmer. inc 
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Teaching Mustc Apprectation tn the - 
Elementary Schools 


ROBERT I. HAYDEN 


How Much? 


a ATORS AGREE that the main 
4 function of music in the schools is 
to create in children so great a sense of 
enjoyment from music that they will 
for the rest of their lives—add music 
listening to their repertory of leisure time 
activities. It follows, therefore, that the 
schools may feel they have met their goal 
if all of the children’s musical experiences 
in school lead them to equate good musx 
with pleasure, rather than with boredom 

The traditional approach of the schools, 
however, has been to attempt the develop 
ment of this attitude toward music 
through a progressive exposure to in- 
creasingly difficult forms of note reading 
The theory, I believe, has been that if 
children could develop sufficient skill to 
sight read two and three part music by 
the time they had reached the sixth grade, 
this would make a major contribution 
toward their love for musi 

Ihe theory has been good; certainly an 
effective way of securing appreciation for 
anything is to have children actively en 
gage in doing something about it. The 
catch is—what is an effective way to 
introduce note reading? To be successful, 
it must be easy enough and attractive 
enough so that -we could truthfully say 
with the passing of each grade that the 
majority of the children had an increased 
love for music and more skill at sight 
reading. The truth is that a number of 
factors seem to make this impossible 
The unmusical teacher can take training 
courses in elementary music teaching 
year after year and still not be able to 
convert successfully children to music 
readers, There is a serious question as to 
the amount of transfer that takes place 
between sight reading songs and getting 
pleasure from listening to classical music 
Note reading is so abstract a skill that 
many children fail to grasp even the most 
fundamental aspects of it. Arousing and 
ustaining interest in sight reading is dif- 
ficult. Music educators themselves dis 
wree as to whether to use “do, re, mi, fa,” 
1, 2, 3, 4" or just bang out the parts on 
the piano 

This then is a plea for less emphasis 
on reading of music and more on music 
ippreciation taught directly in the class 
room through the use of recordings and 


othe t ce vices 
What Kind? 


Now, assuming we are going to at- 
tempt to develop a music appreciation 
lesson, what kind of music shall we select? 

Children love music that is colorful 
If you can answer “yes” to the following 
questions after listening to a record, it 
is my belief that elementary children will 
enjoy the selection: a) Is the selection of 
no longer duration than three to five min 
utes? b) Is the music colorfully orches 
trated? c) Is the music gay, loud at times, 
rich melodically, rhythmic d) If a song, 


are the words in English and is the 
vocabulary appropriate to grade level? 

This is offered in contrast to the kinds 
of music that adults often select for chil- 
dren on the basis of what adults think 
children OUGHT to like. Many crimes 
are committed in justification of this last 
Teachers force children to listen to the 
entire Beethoven Fifth Symphony, dis 
regarding the attention span of the ele 
mentary age child. Compositions by 
Haydn, Mozart and other eighteenth cen 
tury composers are often felt to be partic 
ularly childlike because of their simplicity 
My experience, however, has shown that 
these things more often bore than delight 
children and that while they have their 
place in the music appreciation program, 
the child's first introduction in this field 
should be through the medium of brilliant 
and gay music; ie, Khatchaturian’s 
“Sabre Dance,” Gliere’s “Sailors Dance” 
from The Red Poppy, Liszt's “Second 
Hungarian Rhapsody,” et 


How Loud? 


Just as an aside, may I add here that 
there is a place for background music in 
the appreciation program, but that phono 
graphs should be played at considerable 
volume when the object is purposeful 
listening. The use of quiet music played as 
a background to arithmetic and art work, 
or as a restful interlude in the primary 
grades, is a commonly accepted practice 
with which few would quarrel. But too 
often the teacher, accustomed to turning 
her home phonograph to a low level so as 
not to disturb her neighbors, carries this 
into the classroom and conveys the im 
pression to children who are having their 
first experience with symphonic musi 
that a 100-instrument orchestra is capable 
only of a feeble, uninspiring sound. The 
phonograph should be turned up to that 
point that will produce the most realistic 
effect and that will, as closely as possible, 
duplicate the concert hall experience. If 
this is done, teachers will not be inhibiting 
the capabilities of music to stir the 
children’s emotions 


How to Motivate? 


rhere are seven major ways of motivat 
ing a music listening period. They vary 
in the extent to which they require knowl 
edge of music on the part of the teachers. 
Listing these in ascending degree of this 
need of background knowledge, they are 
a) For story. b) For art interpretation 
c) For learning a new song. d) For mood 
e) For instruments. f) For musical period 
(Classical, Romantic, Impressionistic, and 
Modern). g) For form 

For story—given an appropriate re- 
cording, any teacher can look up the story 
behind the music, tell it to the youngsters, 
and then ask them to listen as the story 
unfolds musically. This is made even sim 
pler by the fact that numerous recordings 
are now on the market in which the story 
is narrated right with the music. Addi- 
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tional stimulus can be given by telling a 
story, leaving the ending off, and then 
asking the children to guess how the 
story ended on the basis of the music 
they have heard. This technique, of 
course, is limited to so-called program 
music, that is, music that the composer 
has set to an actual story. Illustrations 
include the “Sorcerer's Apprentice,” 
“Peter and the Wolf,” “Tyl Eulenspiegel 
and His Merry Pranks,” and “Peer 
Gynt.” 

For art interpretation—author simple 
technique is that in which the teacher 
tells the class that she wants them to 
listen carefully to the music that is about 
to be played and then draw whatever 
comes to their minds as a result of their 
listening. Through this technique, | have 
known children to request the repetition 
of a short selection as many as fifteen 
times. Another variation of this is to tell 
the children the story in advance and then 
ask them to draw their version of it while 


listening to the musi : 
BTC CUSTOM FOLDING CHAIRS ot North Syracuse High School, 

For learning a new song—no faster North Syrocuse, N.Y. Other well-known installations include Boston 

way of teaching a song exists than that Symphony Srscdeaticn triton taborh’ Seughemy Toten Valen 

ot simply plac ing the words of a recorded \ oe! Broadcasting Company 

song on the blackboard, then playing the 

song several times and asking the children 

to sing with it. Even foreign language 

songs can be taught in this manner, 
For mood—the teacher should first 

hold a discussion with the class, asking 

them to name adjectives to describe vari 

ous kinds of music which they have heard 

She should then briefly play recordings 

representing very diverse moods and ask 

the children to identify what they hear 

The emphasis here is placed on the emo 


tional contribution of music, and children . < ustom 


will soon learn to make such associations 


as sadness with Ase’s death from “Peer ‘ 
Gynt,” gaiety with Liszt’s “Second Hun- | 

garian Rhapsody,” triumph with “Pomp 

and Circumstance” by Elgar, spookiness 

with Grieg’s “In the Hall of the Mountain 

King,” romance with the “Romeo and 

Juliet Overture” theme by Tchaikovsky, 


etc. 


For instruments—after the children 


have developed familiarity with the sound PREFERRED BY MUSICIANS and 


of the various instruments through a sys ; ‘ ' 
tematic recognition program, they can be audience alike! Quiet, comfortable, 


directed to listen to a composition and list handsome . . . provides full freedom for playing any instrument. 
on a sheet of paper any instruments that 
they hear playing solo. Brief. snatches 210 color combinations to match band uniforms or school colors. 
from various concertos can be played and 
the children asked to identify what kind of 
a concerto each is. Since youngsters may 
achieve considerable success in this kind Perfect postured back ® Non-skid, rubber- 
of “game,” they enjoy it. It is another step . added feet 
Won't wobble, tip or P 


toward the acquisition of the equation 
“music equals fun.” collapse ®@ Folds flat for storage 
For musical period—the history of Silent audience seating 
music from Bach to contemporary times Gieteste stevens sem 
can be simply divided into four periods, Husky all-steel con- fusion and noise from 
shifting cholrs 


as follows struction choles caepend of 
storeoge truck — won't 


Classical—the music of Bach, Handel 
, ’ hif ver 
Haydn, Mozart, and Gluck, and charac- a ores seat and — a 
ac 


terized by the following descriptive | 
terms: emotionally restrained, scale-like 
ney r FREE FOLDER Illustrates BTC Custom Choir fabrics ond 


in sound, relatively simple in harmony 
eg ox finishes in color. Write for it. 
melodies frequently ornamented Ces HD COS @ tor it 





Romantic — music of Tchaikovsky, | 
Liset, Rachmonino', Chopin, Strauss, | JACM. 14a004- Matias] dN] 4: Meee): 20): Pi lelN 
Wagner and characterized by the follow- 
ing: emotional (heart on sleeve), mel bem ah | Pr ry 
odically rich 


ra r ‘ om 
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Edited by DR. SIGMUND SPAETH 


The Music Magazine 
That Covers the Field 


Most Comprehensively 


EDUCATIONAI 
FRESH 
INFORMATIVE 
LIVELY 
AUTHORITATIVE 
STIMULATING 


An entertaining supplemental aid 
for music educators, supervisors, 
students, performing artists and 


anyone interested in musi 


Ten issues a year. Monthly Sept. to 
April and Bi-Monthly for May-June 


and July-August 
1 Year $3 2 Years $5 
Executive and Editorial Offices: 
157 W. S7th St 


New York 19, N. Y 


Business and Circulation Offices: 
Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 








pressionistic—Debuss Ravel and 
iracterized by these words hazy, 
' 


blurred, usually quiet in mood, pictorial 
Modert 
bartok Prokoheff 
words: dissonant, rhythmic, rela 


Shostakovich Stravinsky 


characterized by 
unmelodic weird” (to most chil 


e children have been acquainted 
se characteristics, obvious exam 
he played on the phonograph and 


‘ ked to identify the period 


hile instruction in torm 


rorm A 
more knowledge on the part ot 
of the previous tech 


uel imple torms as the rondo 


cher than any 


ind theme with variations, are 
» difficult to put across to children 
have been acquainted with the 
ol these forms, simple re 

1 aml! the children 


use them hands every tine 


player 


recurrence of a theme and 

write on a@ pnece ol paper 

enting the appearance of the 
ewhat the following fashiot 
da ‘ da d da t aA 

a coda; tor the 


A Av Ae Aa A 


ibhove makes clear that 

ld expect to enter a class 

he children, “Il want you to 

» this record; it is great music! 
it back and expect the childret 
uietly attentive to the selection 


lis 


j 

must é 1% ! eason for 
fonin 

Because of the need tor this statement 

brief, | should like to point out that 

ors which contribute to the 

music appreciation im the 

ire omitted These include the 

background of the child, the ques 

vhether classroom music should 

ht by a specialist or a regular 

he part played by instrumental 

ons and membership im imstru 

und vocal music organizations, the 

{ folk musk attendance at chil 

concerts, and the place of opera in 


ippreciation in the elementary class 


Recordings for Elementary Children 


I V uate ippreciation Recorda for Ele 
mentary Children 

The Barber of Seville, Rossini, Mercury 
Childeraft 38 

Peter and the Wolf, Prokofieff and Car 
nival of the Animals, Saint Saens, 
Victor LM 761 

Magic Toy Shop (La Boutique Fan 
tasque Rossini-Resphighi, narrated 
by Danny Kaye, Decca K-119 

Aladdin, Scheherazade, Rimsky-Korsakov 
CRG 207 

Introducing the Story and Music of 
Chopin, Columbia J-207 

Introducing the Story and Music of 
Mozart, Columbia J-166 

Introducing the Story and Music of 
Haydn, Columbia J-165 

ry! Eulenspiegel and His Merry Pranks 
Narrated by Sterling Holloway, R 
Strauss, Decca K-103 

Pineapple Poll, Narrrated by Sterling 
Holloway, Sir Arthur Sullivan, Decca 
K-10] 
The Nuteracker, narrated by Sterling 
Holloway, Tchaikovsky, Decca K-102 
Nuteracker Suite, Tchaikovsky, Decca 
CVi17 

At the Ballet (Les Sylphides; Pizzicato 
Polka, Sylvia, Coppelia), Columbia 
Entre RL 3056 

Chopin Waltzes, Remington R-199-82 

Living Presence Sampler Mercury OLD-6 


Efficient 
Economical-Attractive 
NORREN STEEL 
MUSIC FILES 


for churches, 
schools, teachers, 
homes 


Only 
NORREN;| 


gives you 


&® complete 
protection for 
your music 
investment 


&® 50% more 
filing capacity 


® aill-steel, 
double-wall 
construction 


® removable, 
smooth-sliding 
trays 
Pat. Pend 


There's nothing like NORREN 
for filing music octavo, 
band, orchestra or soloist! 


® ease of 
cataloging & 
identification 


% choice of Ham 
mertone grey, 
green or brown 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


NORREN MFG. CO. 


The Norren Line of Files 
2220 €. Foothill Bivd., Pasadena 8, California 


Write for catalog today 








DON CRAIG 


CHORAL CONDUCTOR 


Personal Management 
Sydney Johnson (Miss) 


310 West 77th Street New York 24, N.Y. 
Susquehanna 7-5803 





better band instruments since 182 


No finer Band Instruments are 
made. For design, attractive ap- 
pearance, perfection of tone, tune, 
and intonation, YORK has no peer. 
Demand the finest. Get it with 
YORK. Ask for YORK at your mus- 
ic dealer today, or write to: 


CARL FISCHER 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., 1 


105 East 16th Street, New York 3, N. Y 
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I'chaikovsky, Symphony No. 6 “Pathe 
tique” 
Holst, Suite No. 1 
Tchaikovsky, The Sleeping Beauty 
Ravel, Daphnis and Chloe 
Wagner, The Flying Dutchman Over 
ture 
Gaité Parisienne, Offenbach, Introduction 
to Masterworks, Columbia J-216 
March Slav and 1812 Overture, Tchai 
kovsky, Columbia AL24 
Carmen Suite, Bizet, Columbia MLA826 


Sorcerer's Apprentice, Dukas, Ormandy, 


Columbia AL-26 
Wagner Preludes, Columbia ML-4054 
lassical Music for People Who Hate 
Classical Music, Victor LM 1752 
Grand March from Aida, Verdi 
Excerpt from Piano Concerto No. 1 
Tehaikovsky 
Waltzes from Rosenkavalier, R. Strauss 
Waltz from The Sleeping Beauty, 
Tchaikovsky 
Intermezzo from Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Mascagni 
Excerpt from Piano Concerto No. 2 
Rachmaninoff 


2. Single Records to Illustrate Inatru 
menta 


Fun with Instruments, Ding Dong School, 
RCA Y-467 

A Child's Introduction to the Orchestra 
and All Its Instruments, Golden CI-LP 

Instruments of the Orchestra, RCA E 
104 

Pan the Piper (How a reed grew into 
an orchestra) Columbia J-212 

The Wonderful Violin, Young People’s 
Records 311 

Tubby the Tuba, told and sung by Danny 
Kaye, Decca CV106 

Pewee the Piccolo Song, the Happy Clar 
inet, Columbia J-250 

The Country Fiddle and the City Violin; 
Sliding Sam the Trombone Man, Co 
lumbia J-253 

The Big Bass Fiddle; Rub-a Dub-Dub 
(The Noisy Family), Columbia J-252 

| Some Folk Recorda 

Collection of Folk Songs, Susan Reed 
Columbia M64368 

Animal Fair, Burl Ives, Columbia MJV-59 

Blue Tail Fly, Burl Ives, Decca K-107 

Folk Songs of California and the Old 
West, Bowmar Records 

Any bagpipe record 


NASM OFFICIAL GROUP. At the recent 
meeting of the National Association of 
Schools of Music, in Cleveland, Ohio 
E. William Doty, University of Texas 
seated at left) was re-elected president 
Others in seated row are: Frank B. Jor 
dan, Drake University, treasurer; Roy 
Underwood, Michigan State University, 
past president: Burnet C. Tuthill, Mem 
phis College of Music, secretary. Sta'nd 
ing, left to right: Donald M. Swarthout, 
University of Kansas, retired, past presi 
dent; Thomas Gorton, University of 
Kansas, vice-president; Harrison Keller 
New England Conservatory of Musi« 
past president; Earl V. Moore, Univer 
sity of Michigan, past president; How 
ard Hanson, Eastman School of Musi« 
past president. 

Thirty-third annual meeting of NASM 


will be held in Chicago, Nov. 22-23, 1957 
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Lverything about the 


world of music and musicians— 


Grove’s Dictionary 
of Music 
and Musicians 


ENLARGED FIFTH EDITION 
EDITED BY ERIC BLOM 
4 first complete revision and expansion of the world’s most val 
uable and authoritative source of musical knowledge. Information 


about the whole art of music is now available in a single source —the 
only standard, completely up-to-date music encyclopedia in the world 


New entries in the Fifth Edition include 


® Articles on major living American composers and composers 
who have become known since the last revision in 1940 


® A comprehensive article on the folk music of Western nations 
by authorities from 38 countries 


® Articles on the latest technical advances in film music, radio 
transmission, ear training, sound 


® Articles on liturgical music, drama, criticism and musi 
teaching 


John Barkham, of the Saturday Review Syndicate says “the rejuve 
nation of an old friend the articles are marvels of concise 
information, magisterial authority.’ 


In nine volumes, attractively and sturdily bound in heavy blue 
buckram. Set in new modern Baskerville Type, with bold-tace 
headings throughout, every page is easy to read, every entry 
easy to locate 8,398 pages, 76 plates 


$127.50 the set, jacketed and boxed 
Write for information on extended payment plan 


ST. MARTIN'S PRESS, 103 Park {venue, Neu York ly Veu York 


Books of international importance 














A New Children’s Opera in Three Acts 


The Twelve Dancing Princesses 


by 


DAVID M. CLOSSON 
$2.00 


J. FISCHER & BAU. 


filen Hock, New Jersey 


COMPLETE WITH DANCE 
AND 
STAGE DIRECTIONS 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


to look for at the 


MENC MEETINGS 


INTRODUCTION TO 
STRING QUARTETS 


Fifteen Short, Easy Classics 
Selected, Arranged and Edited 
by 
IRMA CLARKE 
Violin |, il, I (Optional) 
Viola, Cello 
Score and parts, complete 2.50 
Extra parts, each 40 








KINDERGARTEN 
and EARLY GRADES 


Ethel Crowninshield's 
“FOR YOU” 


Stories, Songs, Rhythm and Dram- 
atization. Classroom teacher will 
find this book useful in a unified 
program. Beautifully illustrated in 
color. Hard cover $3.00 











Have you seen ALL books? 
C. PAUL HERFURTH'S 


ATURE A DAY 
POINTS THE WAY 
cummentie mesme 
25 books covering 15 Instruments 
Write for Catalog 
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Musicianship For Musical Standards 


WILLIAM 


66 Wirt is the solution for the prob- 
lem of ensuring high musical 
standards in the public schools?” 
[his question was asked the author re 
cently by a college professor of music, 
a man with only an indirect, but none 
theless vital, interest in public school 
music. It is a question which might well 
be seriously considered by everyone con 
nected with the teaching of music in the 
public schools—both those directly en 
gaged in such pursuits and also those 
concerned principally with the preparation 
of public school music teachers. The 
problem with which this question is con 
cerned is one which has engaged the 
attention of serious music educators for 
some time and yet one which, if we are 
to judge by results, has by no means been 
successfully solved 
Musical standards are perhaps most 
easily evaluated in connection with what 
are customarily termed “performing 
groups,” namely orchestra, band, choral 
groups, and other ensembles, although 
the problem certainly ¢xists as well in 
other aspects of the public school musi 
program at all levels. Since results are 
most readily observed in connection with 
performing groups, the problem is per 
haps most easily discussed with these 
groups in mind. Conclisions reached on 
this basis may be applied to all phases 
of the public school music program 
The term “standards” may be inter 
preted in varying ways by different peo 
ple. To some the term immediately stim 
ulates consideration of selection of mate 
rials, while others, upon hearing the word, 
think first of quality of performance 
Frequently the interpretation of one 
group subsumes that of the other and in 
reality, in order to attain truly educational 
objectives, it would seem necessary to 
view these divergent tendencies as inter 
related parts of one unitary consideration 
Selection of the finest music may serve 
no purpose, or even worse a negative one 
if the quality of the performance is so 
poor as to rob the music of its inherent 
meaning and beauty \ specific case 
recently observed by the author may serve 
as an example of this point. The director 
of a high school band included in his 
program a beautiful, simple Larghetto by 
Handel. The music lay well within the 
technique capabilities of the band, but it 
was played in a perfunctory, matter-of 


WHYBREW 


fact manner completely lacking in_ the 
grace and beauty with which this musi 
is filled. The first feeling of gratification 
that these students were being given the 
opportunity to work with this fine music 
was quickly countered by the disquieting 
thought that a performance so lacking in 
musicianship did nothing to reveal to 
these youngsters the satisfying beauty of 
the music, and thus failed to achieve any 
really educational result 

On the other hand, quality of perform 
ance alone cannot serve as a criterion of 
musical standards. The finest perform 
ance of a work lacking in musical value 
serves no really worthy educational pur 
pose. As in the truisms that one cannot 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear not 
get blood from a stone, musical quality 
cannot be derived from a piece which 
does not possess it. High musical stand- 
ards require both the selection of worthy 
materials and musicianly performance 

But the problem is that of making sure 
that teachers will select for use materials 
which will contribute to the musical 
growth of their students, and that these 
materials will be taught and performed 
in such a manner that the worth of the 
music will be made apparent to perform 
ers and listeners alike. The solution to 
this problem, stated in general terms 
would seem to be rather obvious. Only by 
developing in the teacher a genuine ap 
preciation and understanding of good 
music can it be ensured that he will 
select proper materials. And only by 
developing in him a high degree of musi 
cianship can it be ensured that he will 
give his students a truly musical experi 
ence in the performances of these materi 
als. In short, the teacher himself must 
possess musicianly qualities in an ad 
vanced stage 

It is discouraging to hear at times that 
a particular applicant for a public school 
music position has been rejected because 
“he is probably too good a musician to be 
a good teacher.” Such statements just do 
not make sense. No one is ever too good a 
musician to be a good teacher. True, there 
are many fine musicians who probably 
would not be successful as public school 
niusic teachers, and there are many cases 
on record of excellent musicians who have 
failed in this field. But it was not the 
possession of musicianship but rather the 
lack of other qualities, which inhibited 
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FOUR ROUNDS on FAMOUS WORDS 


SCHUMAN 


@® HEALTH 5S.A.T.B.; also for 4part Treble Voices 
@® THRIFT S.A.T.B.; also for 4-part Treble Voices 


by WILLIAM 


@ BEAUTY S.A.T.B.; also 4-part Treble Voices 


@ CAUTION S.A.B.; also for 3-part Treble Voices 


Here’s new, stimulating music for your junior and high 
school choral groups. FOUR ROUNDS on FAMOUS 
WORDS, written by William Schuman, well-known 
educator, composer and president of the Juilliard 
School of Music, are unique in text, skillful in melodic 
content and alive with audience appeal. 

Mr. Schuman has selected the timeless topics of 
Beauty, Caution, Health and Thrift as central themes 


for the four rounds. The music, written in a moderate 
contemporary idiom, is lyrically threaded with a series 
of maxims everyone will know and enjoy. Your audi- 
ence (and choral group) will thrill to the novel and 
melodic arrangements. A delightful departure from the 
usual material available for school choral groups, each 
round is a destined applause-getter. 


THE LORD HAS A CHILD 


Sacred choral work by William Schuman 


New! 


THE LORD HAS A CHILD—S.A.T.B. and S.S.A. with piano or organ accompaniment. 


See these and other Presser selections at our Convention Booth, March 1-5, Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N.J. Choral directors: Write for your free reference copies to: 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 











Boehm system, 
key of C, 
closed G#. 


smartest buy 
for 


the 
school musician 


Point for point no other student flute gives so much for 
the money as the Cadet Model 100. Long a popular 
favorite, this outstanding, modestly priced model offers 
features, workmanship and playing qualities that com- 
pare with any flute made. . . regardless of price! 


The Cundy-BETTONEY Co., Inc. 
HYDE PARK, BOSTON 36, MASS. 4 
Cundy-BETTONEY is America’s oldest, largest and most reliable maker of ' Clarinets, Flutes and Piccolos. 


oF.» =m F 


RIBBED FLUTE 


e Rib construction 

e Feather-light action 

e “Silver-Lume” plating 

e Graduated cups and pads 
Regulating screw’ 

o Rust-proof springs 


Write for 
literature today! 
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success in these cases. There is no better 
number of fine 


; evidence of this than the 
WHAT ARE YOUR STANDARDS ... musicians who have been highly success 
ud Ce 4 ful as teachers in the public schools 
for J ging Popular-Pri The general statement that high musi 
Flutes and Piccolos? cal standards can be ensured in the public 


schools only by providing good musicians 
as teachers does not, however, really solve 


Whatever your standards for judging important qualities the problem. How can a high degree of 
in populor-priced flutes and piccolos, you'll now want to musicianship best be developed in public 
set them by Gemeinhardt! Both in tone and in playing school music teachers? Doubtless many 
quolities, so mony feotures of Gemeinhardt flutes and studies and activities work toward this 
piccolos remind you of much more costly instruments; so many end. Study of music theory, music liter 
points of superiority have resulted from Gemeinhord?'s ature, and the like all contribute Sut 
150-yeor fivte-making tradition that you'll find a new the strongest factor in developing musi 
concept of what populor-priced flutes and piccolos should cianship is undoubtedly the prospective 
be, how they should ploy. Every feature has been created teacher's, or student's own active per 
and crofted especially for easier learning, finer perfor- formance of music. Only by giving 
mance and longer serviceability. Gemeinhardt is the new the prospective teac her himself good musi 
Geniteed your bes? disles, your wisest # ‘ cal performing experience can it be hoped 
tion. Write today for illustrated féider ond name of 


your dealer 


with any degree of expectation that he 
will develop the musicianly qualities 
necessary for true success in the teaching 
FLUTES AND PICCOLOS BY of musi This experience must come 
through applied music study and through 


G + 4 pertormances in various types of ensem 
Jemea rela ble groups, all under the guidance of 

teachers who themselves are musicians of 
Rood 19 South Py Elkhart, Indiana high calibre. True musicianship cannot 
be learned from books. The written word 
is of aid in learning the more specific and 


to Perfect Performance concrete attributes of a particular style 
i é a 


of composition, but the more intangible 





Robes for Your Choir 


aspects of musicianship, that which its 





perhaps best termed “musical sensitivity,” 
‘| Robe Styles can be learned only through intelligently 

guided participation—playing fine musi 
[J Swatches of material ; in a musicianly manner 


for fabric and color 
Thus it would seem that the responsi 


send ["] We're interested in : bility for maintaining high musical stand 
New Robes ; ards lies largely with the teacher training 


for [_] Reconditioned, used, | 4 ’ institution. It is during the years of col 


at Robes J lege training that the best and most 
RANZ Flosh-Beat Electronome le ' 

FRA n-Geot Electroneme ical opportunity is provided for giving 

¢ a 0g CJ Pulpit Gown the only Underwriters approved electric he — . S 

[-] Confirmation Robes metroname 
beet you con SEE and WEAR! 
accurate, convenient, dependable 
© light visible from all sides of the individual must not be discounted, 
© 5 year written guorentee it is the function of the training institu 


the prospective teacher the experience 
needed to carry his musical development 
(J) Hove representative with to a high point. While the responsibility 
samples, phone for op 
pointment 


— ~. - tion to see to it that every graduate has 


A v id for + +, 
E.R. MOORE co. ' old for been afforded the active experience under 


268 Normen Ave, Brooklyn 22,N. Y performers. Write for ovr booklet. 





expert guidance which is $0 essential to 


932? Dekin W., Chicago 1), 
1641 N. Allesandro St FRANZ MFG. co. the development of musicianship 


°o ) tif 
Les Angeles 26, Ce 53 Wellace S New Meven, Conn. Important as the undergraduate years 
are, it should not be assumed however 











that the end is reached with the bacca 
laureate, that commencement closes the 
door upon further musical development 
The in-service teacher should. centinue 
to grow by availing himself of every op 
portunity to hear artistic performances 
of fine music, and whenever possible, to 
participate in performance of such music 
under superior leadership T he college 
also bears a responsibility beyond the 
undergraduate years. Graduate programs 
in music education must be so designed 


as to equip the teacher in those areas in 
playing ease Me 


which he seems weakest many cases 


tonal perfection training in musicianship through per 


formance might well be suggested, Grad 


beauty uate departments should give more con 
rugged dependability sideration to such steps, making available 


FLUTES and PICCOLOS to the graduate student whenever possible 
and the right price ond thely smert new ceses opportunities for performance with ad 


vanced groups, and requiring such pas 
ticipation in some cases 


re 





The public school music teacher must 


4 
D. & J. ARTLEY, INC, $. ww t indeed be a many-sided or well-rounded 


ELKHART, INDIANA : oa individual. No one quality can be said to 


be necessary for his success to the exclu 
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sion of several others. Knowledge of child 
and adolescent psychology, concrete teach 
ing skills, and all the other qualities so 
essential to teachers in general are prime 
requisites for the music teacher. Much 
attention has been given over the years to 
the development of these other qualities 
so necessary to the teacher, perhaps to the 
relative neglect of musicianship. For the 
attainment and maintenance of high musi 
cal standards, however, musicianship is 
for the music teacher certainly a sine qua 
non, and development of advanced musi 
cianly qualities must be given a place of 
prime importance in his preparation 


Che importance of high musical stand 
ards in the public schools is perhaps en 
hanced by the fact that standards, high 
or low, tend to perpetuate themselves 
Most public school music teachers receive 
their early musical experiences as stu 
dents in the music programs of their re 
spective public schools. If the standards 
are high in the prospective teacher's own 
early training, he will enter upon his col 
lege years with a sound groundwork in 
musicianship already laid, enabling th 
teacher training institution to begin its 
work at a relatively advanced level. Thus 
the college is usually able to help the 
student develop his musicianship to a 
higher level than if he entered without 
this preparation. On the other hand, the 
prospective teacher who has not received 
a good foundation in musicianship during 
his public school years must inevitably 
build from a lower level during his col 
lege years. Consequently, his musician 
ship usually will not develop during this 
period to the level attainable by his more 
fortunate colleague who did receive a firm 
grounding in the public schools 


‘What is the solution for the problem 
of ensuring high musical standards in the 
public schools?” Teachers with a high 
level of musicianship and consequently 
high musical standards of their own, a 
condition best fostered by much active 
periormance ot tine musi under musi 


cianly guidance 


Whybrew is a nm 
chool of Musi 


OKLAHOMA'S TWENTY-FIFTH BAND 
CLINIC was celebrated at Oklahoma A & 
M College, Dec. 2-3 ,1956. Around the 
Silver Anniversary cake: Dale E. Wil- 
liams, Blackwell, instrumental vice-pres- 
ident of Oklahoma Music Educators As 
sociation; Homer Luther, Ponea City, 
who presented the cake on behalf of the 
Oklahoma Music Merchants Association, 
of which he is president; Max A. Mitch 
ell, head, Okla. A & M College Dept. of 
Music, clinie chairman; Oliver 8. Will 
ham, president of the College; Major 
Chester E. Whiting, conductor of the 
United States Army Field Band, Wash 
ington D.C... which performed at the 


clinic 
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CLARINET 
& SAXOPHONE 
REEDS 


rg a. ts fy ; 


2k Boxes are sealed direct fem 
Manufacturer to you . 9 
F This i “3 aber 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS © FROM PLAIN TO THE FANCIEST 


ALL WOOLS © TROPICAL BLENDS © DAKRON, ETC. 
FORMAL WEAR FOR MEN © CONVENTIONAL OR YOUR OWN REQUIREMENTS 


ACADEMIC CHURCH & CHOIR GOWNS MFG. CO. 
5870 HOLLYWOOD BLVD. HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF, 





New Books e 


trom the McGHAW-HILL 


SERIES IN MUSIC 
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MUSIC: The Listener's Art 


By LEONARD G. RATNER, Stanford Univer 
sity. Ready in April 

Designed to enrich the listener's 
enjoyment and understanding of 
music, so that he can better ana- 
lyze, evaluate and appreciate the 
music he hears. The approach leads 
from impression, to evaluation, and 
insight into the qualities and struc- 
ture of music. It orients the reader 
in theoretic, stylistic, and historic 
aspects of music, stressing the rela- 
tion between musical techniques 








and expression. 


BASIC COUNTERPOINT 


By HAROLD F. ATKISSON, formerly of Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 184 pages, $5.00 
A concise, simple, practical manual 
for every music major. It surveys 
contrapuntal practices of the 16th, 
17th, and 18th centuries, ranging 
from two part composition in the 
style of the 16th Century ecclesias- 
tical composers to the composition 
of a four voice fugue in the style 
of the 18th Century, including the 
techniques of invertible counter- 
point and canon. The techniques of 
polyphonic composition of both 
major periods are presented in a 
continuous unit and in historical 
continuity. The approach is through 








the actual music of the period. 


AMERICA’S MUSIC 


From the Pilgrims to the 
Present 


By GILBERT CHASE, University of Oklo 
homa. 750 poges, $8.50 (text edition avail. 
able) 

Modern in its point of view and 
creative in approach, this text cov- 
ers the whole exciting and diver- 
sified panorama of our great musi- 
cal hefitage ... in a serious study 
that is a noteworthy contribution 
to our musical literature. From 
the pilgrims to the present vital 
forces and influences that have 
made our music are evaluated .. . 
from the psalms of the pilgrims, 
Indian tribal music, Negro spirit- 
uals, f6lk songs and ballads to the 
rise of ragtime and blues, jazz and 
Broadway musicals, experiments in 
symphonic and operatic mediums. 
In three parts: Preparation, Expan- 
sion, and Fulfillment, it is a colorful 








and dramatic epic of our music. 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL om 


MeGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 4, N.Y 





Is Music Educational? 
OTTO KRASH 


IVALRY is characteristic of music 
R teachers in the public schools; they 
exhibit a lively jealousy in regard to their 
particular specialties. Intra-departmental 


strife is common, despite the fact that this. 


strife is hidden from most other teachers 
in the same school building. There are 
many reasons for this 

Some of these reasons might be attrib 
uted to the dominance of one musical 
organization over another: the overem- 
phasis and overexhibition of a school con- 
cert band, the large proportion of a music 
budget that is devoted to an orchestra, or 
the overwhelming community pride in a 
marching band. One of the principal rea- 
sons for this strife in public school music 
is the belief that the purpose of music 
education is to produce as good a per- 
formance as possible, using professional- 
ism as a guide to judge a school group's 
presentation. Fvofessionalism is an in- 
adequate purpose for teachers of public 
school music. And jealousy and musical 
reputations of teachers do not make music 
an educational subject matter. Under these 
conditions, music does not have a right 
to a place in any educational program 
especially an educational program financed 
by the public. Under these conditions 
music is not educational ; under these con- 
ditions music should not be in the public 
schools ! 

If a cool, detached and analytical ap- 
proach is employed, an assessment of the 
conflicting purposes of music education 
should proceed in the following manner : 
First, we stake out two questions, “Should 
professionalism determine the purposes of 
music in the public schools?” and, “Are 
there any purposes other than profession- 
alism for nmsic education?” We then 
assess the different points of view and 
arrive at a conclusion—which purpose is 
most reasonable? 


+ 


Let us begin by examining what various 
music teachers might consider to be the 
purposes of public school music education. 
Some might believe that music permits the 
students to learn how to develop his inner 
power of self-expression: by learning the 
dynamics and nuances of variation in 
music, the student is supposed to be better 
equipped to express himself, his feelings 
and emotions. Others might believe that 
music permits the student to discover 
whether he has any creative skills, and 
thereby develop in music when he may not 
be able to develop in mathematies, history 
or English. If he becomes proficient 


enough, the whole field of specialization in 
music is open to him. At any rate, every- 
body ought to develop amateur abilities. 

Some music teachers in the public 
schools might believe that students can 
learn the art of cooperation so highly 
desirable in the modern world, i.e, how 
the various sections of the orchestra, 
chorus or band are related to one another 
in order to produce an adequate perform- 
ance. Still other teachers might believe 
that music ought to be learned in order to 
fill in the so-called ever-increasing leisure 
hours. “Music for leisure-time activity” 
used to be a slogan of music teachers. 

We finally consider those teachers who 
believe that there is something uniquely 
“democratic” about work in the arts. This 
group believes that the idea of democracy 
means a social setting’in which “anything 
goes,” “you can say what you please,” or 
that all ideas and practices are equally 
welcome in a free society. They then indi- 
cate that in the United States you can 
play any kind of music, therefore, “music 
is pure democracy.” Without belittling 
this point of view too much, a democracy 
does permit the performance of great 
varieties of Musical forms and there is no 
one politically most desirable form in the 
United States (as is the neo-romantic art 
form in the Soviet Union). But this does 
not mean that there is anything neces- 
sarily democratic about music. Rather, 
this means that democracy is a character- 
istic of a social setting. Democracy is not 
a characteristic of a musical setting. Be- 
sides, “anything does not go” in music 
and you cannot do anything you wish to 
do as a performer. A pianissimo or a 
sforzando must be rendered as such or the 
music performed is mediocre if not down- 
right “sloppy.” 

One other view, seldom held whole- 
heartedly by teachers of public school 
music in America, is that music should 
assist children to create since nature fails 
to supply the skills of creativity 


+ 


Now, be on your guard, because al! of 
these views of the purposes of music edu- 
cation listed thus far are inadequate and 
unacceptable, because as theories they lack 
coherence, organization and _ rigorous 
statement within a theoretical framework. 
In other words, the views are not sup- 
ported as theories. A more rigorous form- 
ulation and organization of these ideas is 
to be found in philosophy. For instance, 
any teacher who believes that the purpose 
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MENC GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY CONVENTIONS 


Mareh 1-5, Aslentle City, Bee Bes Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
March 15-19, Omaha, Neb., Sheraton-Fontenelle Hotel 

. March 24-27, Denver, Colo., Cosmopolitan Hotel 

April 3-6, Boise, Idaho, Boise and Owyhee Hotels 

April 14-17, Pasadena, Calif., Sheraton Huntington Hotel 
April 26-30, Miaeni, Fie. MeAllister and Columbus Hotels 


Biennial National Seousnitiin March 19.26, 1958, Ses butebin California 
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Complete with 20 
rubber-tipped 
mallets, sturdy 
Keratol-covered 
wood case, luggage 
type ‘locks 

Special School 
price, set of 20, 

C to G chromatic— 
only 


$39.95 
postpaid 


Special School 
price—only 
$3.75 


per set 

(when ordered in 
lots of one or more 
half-dozen sets) 


For detailed information, wvite 


The HARMOLIN Company 


P.O. Box 6157, San Diego 6, California 


Finest in Tonal Quality and Construction 


HARMOLIN 


RESONATOR BELLS 


Each block individually made of selected wood, cor 
rectly hollowed out to give the finest tone to the metal 
bell. Accurately tuned to 440 pitch, Bells are used as 
single melody notes—one to a child—in groups for 
chords or accompaniment 


swiss tree MELODE BELLS 


Introduced last year as a toy, many schools have made 
excellent use of bells in kindergarten and early grades 
Note name, its scale degree number, and different color 
on each bell. Closely tuned to 440 pitch. Absorbing 
introduction to full-scale musical expression 


OTHER HARMOLIN PRODUCTS 

Harmolin—25-stting zither-like instrument with 3 inter 
changeable bridges. 

Harmolette Psaltery—\13 strings. 

Harmolin Piano Practi-board—A octaves 


All prices exclusive of applicable sales and excise taxes 


, Dnt UNSC é voecllence 
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Junior High Level and up 
Aad A SONS AT SIGHT 
the individual to do just that! It provides material and guid 
pment of skill in the reading of a vocal score. Harry Robert 
it the development of reading power depends upon the 
ythmical and interval consciousness as applied to musical 
acquisition of total memory With this as the basis, 
ure upplies plenty of easy reading material 
ling ill ta under musicianship as well 


Price $1.00 
Elementary Grades 


IT’S FUN TO SING 


{ 


ve method and presents attrac 
wdimary classroom condi 
ipplementary to ary series 


Price 60¢ 
sad, Low -  TOCSTNER Go! 


f i ten ‘ part sight-singing Continues work 
' llow any satistactory mtroduction 
Price Student Edition 60¢ 


Teacher Edition includes procedure and accompaniments $1.50 
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of music is the expression of inner potesu- 
tialities can find this view stated and sup 
ported with a formidable system of rea- 
soning by Jacques Maritain, who says 

“But where especially the maker of 
works becomes an imitator of God, where 
the virtue of art attains the nobility of 
absolute and self-sufficient things, is in 
that group of arts which by itself consti 
tutes a whole spiritual world, namely, the 
Fine Arts.” 

Any teacher who believes that the put 
pose of music is to teach children to 
understand values that are other than 
verbal could find that belief organized 
within a system of reasoning by Joh 
Dewey who says 

“If all meanings could be adequately 
expressed in words, the arts of painting 
and music would not exist. There are 
values and meanings that can be expressed 
only by immediately visible and audible 
qualities, and to ask what they mean in 
the sense of something that ean be put into 
words is to deny their distinctive exist 
em ¢” 

And those teachers who believe that the 
purpose of music is to assist children in 
understanding nature and natural events 
can find this supported by Bosanquet 

“As everything is in some degree an 
objectification of the will, everything is 
in some degree characteristic, and in some 
degree beautiful. There is no further dif 
ference between art and nature than that 
in art the artist lends us his eyes to look 
through; but then his genius can under 
stand the half-uttered speech of nature 
ind so produce what she desired to pro 
duce, but failed. This understanding is 
possible because of the unity between the 
will which we are, and the will which 
nature embodies. Such an understanding 
or anticipation is the ideal.’” (Indicating 
Schopenhauer’s view.) 


+ 

Under these conditions, where theories 
are understood within a philosophic frame- 
work, theories about the purposes of musk 
education could become reasonable pro 
vided that teachers dealt with each of the 
philosophical points of view, and _ that 
music teachers had some training and 
study in philosophies of education. Beyond 
this limited recommendation, | can merely 
suggest that Bosanquet, Dewey and Mari 
tain could help teachers become clearer 
and more reasonable about what they con 
ceive as the purposes of art in education 
“Very well,” you say. “So philosophers 
can he Ip teachers be reasonable about the 
purposes of art and music. But does this 
tell us how music itself should be taught 
in the schools? You told us that it ought 
not be taught in the public schools if pro 
fessionalism was the objective.” This is a 
good challenge. To claim that music can 
be educational, or for that matter, that 
there is such a thing as music education, 
necessarily forces an obligation on the 
part of music teachers. They are under 
obligation to state what the purposes of 
music are and they are under obligation to 
‘ip 95, Art and Scholasticism: With other 


Essays, Jacques Maritain (translated by I 
Scanlon), London, Sheed and Ward, 194¢ 


ip. 74, Art as Experience, John Dewey, Min 
on, Baleh & Co., N. Y 1934 

pp. 365.6, A History of Aesthetic, Bernard 
Bosanquet, London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1892, 1934 
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establish the conditions that would turn 
music into an educational subject matter 

Music could be examined philosophi 
cally, music could be examined historical 
ly, sociologically, psychologically, moral 
istically, politically, economically and 
militaristically. But what does it mean to 
examine and teach music educationally: 
teaching children the unique subject mat 
ter that is music 

In other words, what are the conditions 
that music must meet in order to be edu 
cational? I will indicate two of these con 
ditions: (1) Children must be able to 
become critical about musical activities 
and performances. (2) They must know 
what they are doing—or skills and appre 
ciations are mere busywork. We do not 
want a nation of amateur pertormers who 
do not have the ability to evaluate pro 
fessionals. In order, therefore, that music 
be examined educationally, children must 
be taught that music represents organized 
forms and structures (symphony, con 
certo, cantata, for example); that music 
represents different styles (classic, ro 
mantic, impressionist); and that mus 
can represent descriptions of social and 
physical phenomena such as dances, wed 
ding ceremonies, et And, in additior 
our children need to know the presenta 
tive qualities of mus 


+ 


Music’s uniqueness consists of the or 
ganization and deliberate control of sound 
by manipulating musical symbols; sym 
bols that stand for these qualities, as in the 
case when printed notes stand for sounds 
and symbols: and symbols that are the 
sounds themselves. That is, the unique 
function of music, as music, is not the 
representation of God, the church, a rail 
road train complete with whistle, or sky 
scrapers, or a wedding, or dances, or the 
dissonant and neurotic tendencies of our 
time. But music as music is the deliberate 
organization of musical sound through 
symbols that men have created and devel- 
oped in counterpoint, canon, fugue, and so 
on, in the forms of dance music, chorale, 
symphony and concerto 

The analysis of the uniqueness of music 
is represented by the Book-of-the Month 
Club’s Music-Appreciation recording of 
Franz Joseph Haydn's Symphony in B 
Flat Major, Number 102, with the analy 
sis writen by Howard Shanet. And the 
uniqueness of music itself is represented 
on the other side of that recording where 
the symphony is performed without 
spoken analysis 

Under these conditions music is educa 
tional and assists our children to become 
critically intelligent—these are the same 
standards that can he applied to any other 
subject matter: standards for understand 
ing, knowledge, and experience—and one 
unique standard applicable to music is the 
standard of immediacy in the organization 
and presentation of sound 

Let us take music out of jealousy and 
professionalism and into education. Are 
we willing to make music educational 
Are we willing to make critics of our 
children 

In review, | have stated that profession 
alism is a dominating purpose in public 
chool music; indicated various teacher 
conceptions of the purposes of music; sug 
gested that philosophy is needed to make 
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these purposes adequate and reasonable. 

Finally, I have emphasized that music 
does not become educational when it is 
examined philosophically, historically, so- 
ciologically or psychologically. But rather, 
music is educational when our children 
are taught to become critical about the 
two dimensions of music as music. One 
dimension is the representative character 
of music: (a) music represents various 
forms; (b) music represents different 
styles; (c) music can represent descrip- 
tions of social and physical phenomena. 

Another dimension of music is its pre- 
sentative dimension: The uniqueness of 
all art indicated by its “here and now” 
and “immediate” quality. This uniqueness 
in music, as an art form, is found in the 
organization and design of sound; the 
organized structure of musical qualities 
This means that our children need to be 
taught form and structure and the way in 
which musical symbols are manipulated in 
vocal and instrumental combinations. 

The unique contribution that ‘music 
could make to the education of our youth 
may be impossible to achieve today be- 
cause this would take an excellent grasp 
of musical structure and composition not 
possessed by many of our music teachers 
who have been trained as instrumental or 
vocal specialists. To teach a child to blow 
a horn in a band or sing in a chorus does 
not warrant music’s place in a public 
school curriculum. The child ought to 
understand music; the child ought to 
know what he is doing! 
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International Conference on 
Technical Aids in 
Music Ed 


ly Hampurc, June 16-22, 1957, there 
will be held a special technical con- 
ference on audio-visual aids and music 
education. The conference will be or 
ganized by the International Music Coun 
cil and the International Society for 
Music Education in cooperation with the 
UNESCO Institute for Pedagogy in 
Hamburg, the North German Radio and 
the Northwest German Television Net 
work. Cooperating with the officials in 
preparing the conference will be the Na 
tional Commission for UNESCO of the 
German Federal Republic in the city of 
Hamburg. 

The purpose of the conference is to 
bring about the exchange of experiences 
bearing on the use of technical media in 
music education in the widest sense, that 
is, in the family, at school, in youth 
groups, adult education and community 
life, and in the training of the professional 
musician. 

Participating in the conference will be 
representatives of educational departments 
of governments and institutions concerned 
with music education at all levels and, on 
the other hand, radio and TV organiza 
tions, film producers and gramophone 
companies. Leading music educators and 
experts in each of these fields will pre 
sent examples of educational recordings 
radio and TV programs and films; these 
will be supplemented by reports of ex- 
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periments made with different categories 
of audiences in several countries 

Marginal events of the conference will Introducing the 
include attendance at a concert by the 
symphony orchestra of North German 
Radio under its chief conductor, Hans Melohar 
Schmidt-Isserstedt, a performance by the 
Hamburg State Opera, and a number of 


film showings. Persons interested in at 
: a chromatic Psaltery 


tending the conference in Hamburg 


should make inquir lirectly to Ego 
. Pricey - ithe awh se and melody companion to 


Kraus, Secretary-General, International 
Society for Music Education, Mander the AUTOHARP 
scheider Str. 35, Cologne-Klettenberg, 
Germany, or Jack Bornoff, Executive 
Secretary, International Music Council, Audio and Visual Teacher 
Avenue Kleber 19, Paris, France of 
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musical adequacy of the teacher, contend 
ing that basic piano study will assure a 
stronger grasp of music fundamentals 
than any other approach and maintaining 
as a consequence that what the teacher 
understands she is able to share with her 


children 
Education has decreed the self-con W | L L | a 


tained classroom. Notwithstanding this 
fact, schools of education in general allow 
only two to four units of music as prepa Nou Auailalde . 
ration for the classroom teacher's doing 
her own music. Bear in mind that these VOLUME SPOTLIGHT ON STRINGS 
music fundamentals courses may provide FOR STRING ORCHESTRA AND PIANO 
the only opportunity to include basic piano 
in the undergraduate program 

Music education is giving the problem Ensemble material for young string players. Contents includes: 
of in-service music courses its most seri Nocturne—Murmuring Waters—Moonlight Magic—etc. 


ous consideration. Perhaps the most con 
structive thinking has come from the 
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melody, rhythm, and harmony. Once hav 

ing used this tool the teacher will con Th e WwW | L L j 4 M U Ss | C ¢ re) 

tinue to hear, think, and feel in this way ° 
whether or not a piano is available. With 124 E. Fourth Street © Cincinnati 1, Obie 

a background of basic piano, interestingly 
cnough, teachers say they are able to 
make the transfer to simple instruments 
of the classroom with complete under 
standing of the principles involved 











In view of the tremendous teaching re 
sponsibilities already on the shoulders of 
classroom teachers, one wonders at the 
eagerness with which great numbers 
attend in-service piano courses at the end 


of an already crowded day. These teach The revelation is not the teacher's | 
_ ’ ° - » tes od th lerstandin Distineti 
ers want the confidence piano will give alone. She has shared this understanding istinctive 


them. They come to the piano instructor with her pupils. Once having shared, she CHOIR ROBES 
for immediate help for tomorrow's music has opened the way for keyboard experi 
period ence in her classroom CLERGY ROBES— 
, , ALTAR HANGINGS 

I find myself saying to these teachers, Dorotuny Bisuop, associate professor Finest Quality At Low Cost 
“If you were showing children how to of piano, School of Music, University of We prepay transportation on 
do this you could do it at the piano like Southern California, Los Angeles. This orders of 12 or more gowns, 
this.” The suggestion of showing-chil is a synopsis of the talk given by Miss ‘ mm. Bw, eatalng, samples, 
dren-how takes away self-consciousness Bishop at the piano section meeting held 
and allows the teacher to see through to in connection with the 1956 meeting of the ; IRELAND NEEDLECRAFT 
the application of the principle involved MENC in St. Louis 160) See fe"poate Be. 


And teachers do return saying, “I took 
this to a piano at my school (somewhere 
in the building) and I did ‘show-the 
children-how’ ” 
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ear of the existence 
“Teacher Educa 


is the tenth 
rE PS—short for 
«l Professional Standards.” Too 
few know of the work of this vitally im 
portant national commission of the NEA 
Its work affects every teacher on all levels 
instruction in the schools, both public 
and private 
TEPS was organized for the purpose 
of making into fact the concept that 
“teaching is truly a professional endeavor 
and in the public interest the rank and 
file of qualified practitioners engaged in 
teaching must be organized a profes 
ion to determine and apply appropriate 
tandards to govern the selection, prepa 
ethical 
ervice { those who enter this protes 


ration licensing conduct, and 
loon 2 
Teaching is as yet far behind profes 
sions such as medicine, dentistry, and law 
suming responsibility for its 
tandards It is also far 
in the formulation « sonnel 
While the existence of TEPS 
encouraging, it is no less than 
initiate 


rEPS 


rh upon the propositior that 


prot s 


hehind 


that teacher did not 
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standards can there be an 
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pective Members of the Professior 
The Teacher Education Program, ( 
Ihe Licensing of Members of the Profs 
101 and =Accreditation of Institution 
Preparing Them, and (4) Personnel Pol 
icies tor Permanent Members of the Pri 
fession 

Particularly impressive were the i 
tellectual and emotional make-ups of the 
thirty study groups which met to work in 
the four areas. Their membership was 
so skillfully drawn that one might find in 
a group members from all parts of the 
nation, persons of all ages—from higl 
school and college age to those who had 
retired trom teaching but were still in the 
front lines fighting to improve their pr 
tession—teachers in elementary schools 
high schools, and colleges, teachers from 
both public and private institutions, ad 
ministrators from all levels, members of 
state departments of education, and others 
hat these persons were united in their 
real concern for mmon problems was a 
demonstration of solidarity in the teaching 
protes on 

It is urged that the reader join the 
work toward the improvement of the 
teaching profession by making contact 
with his state or local TEPS commissiot 
(these can be located by writing to state 
departments or education association of 
fices), and by finding ways to work with 
the state or local commissions to help 
formulate desirable goals for the profes 
1 


sional standards movement He can ther 


urge the adoptior and enforcement of 

se goals, and can support vigorously 
his state department of education in the 
enforcement of desirable standards Above 
all, he can resist efforts to lower stand 
ards and should make every effort to in 


prove standards 


+ 


This report does not attempt to eithe 
fully describe TEPS and its most hopeful 
endeavors, or to state fully the possible 
implications for MENC members. How 
ever, an early conclusion of your delegate 
was that we should be actively interested 
in Future Teachers of America chapters 

h now exist or are being organized 

| schools and colleges MEN(¢ 

uuld consider being sponsor 

ving other active connection witl 

oup We should, of course, he 
ssionally alert in guiding wort! 

ividuals i preparation § tof entering 

her educatior i must We should 

ontinually interested in teacher educa 

programs, and should work wit 

ges and universities in jomt attempts 
hetter the protessiot al preparation 

ors We should 

viedge } . iW importance ot 

ublic schools is regard, particu 

tudent teaching, and we should 

e relatively new fact that publy 

teachers today have increasing 

ional responsibility in the prepara 

ot recruits to the protessior We 

hould work constantly to raise the 

tandards tor the certification of musi 
teachers we hould insist that a fou 

year music degree be a prerequisite for 

the imuitial certification of those teacher 

whose major area of teaching is musx 

that the completion of full certifica 


ve possible only after a fiitl ear f 
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a superb new Ampex 


designed for A-V needs and budgets 


Now the best begins at $395... yet with this new price comes the 
extraordinary high level of performance you would expect from an 
Ampex 

The A112 offers professional excellence in portable form and features: 
tape position indicator, simple two speed selector (3% and 71% ips), and 
recording volume indicator. It’s a rugged machine built for years of de- 
pendable performance, complete with lightweight pertable carrying case 


The Ampex A122 offers the same su 
perb performance plus the amazing real 
ism of Stereophonic Sound — an eloquent 
teacher for band, orchestra or glee club; 
priced at $449.50 

Ask for a demonstration at your local 
Ampex distributor or write for further 
information to Dept. H-2854. 


Ampex Adve 
Amplvier-Speaker in matching 
portable case at $190.90 


| AMPEX | signature of perfection in sound 


| CORPORATION } 934 CHARTER BT * REOWOOD CITY. CALIFORNIA 














MUSIC TEACHERS Announcing— 
PLACEMENT SERVICE| |) 4° °° 


Music Division of 


Educational Placements 525 Busse Highway 
We place music teachers Park Ridge, Illincis 
throughout the country in 
public and private schools, 
colleges, universities. The 


Elisabeth King, Director NEIL A. KJOS 


516 Fifth Avenue MUSIC CO. 


Murray Hill 2-2957 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 

















Moy lak 


USED IN HUNDREDS OF 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
AND CONSERVATORIES 


ANYONE CAN TEACH 
The TWO-OCTAVE SYMPHONET 


(Self-instruction books ovided make it possible 
for students te learn by themecives.) 


\ = 


All this for $1.50 

& Twe-Octave Symphonet with detachable 
music holder (Value: $1.00) 

& Five music books @ 25 each (Value: 


$1.25) 

% One Music Desk Stand (Value: 25) 
FREE: A complete Symphenet Kit as above, with 
all plane parts, on a CASH ORDER of 10 or mere 
Symphenet Kite. (Offer limited te ONE te a cus 
tomer regardiess of size of order.) 


FOR VARIETY, WE SUGGEST 


A Symphonet-Chime Bond 
THE 12 TONE MELODY CHIMES 


($2.65 valve) 








12-Tene Meledy Chimes (Velue: 


00) 
a a music books @ 25¢ each (Value: 
$1.25) 


t feesthes 
a rement 
tive and contain soles, * and tries 


HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. Dept. M-573 
2821 WN. th Street, Milweukee, 


The Sym 
for the 
contain the same se 


heonet and Chimes one 
books é 

















appropriate preparation in music educa 
We should interest ourselves in the 
National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education and its relation to 
other accreditation agencies such as the 
National Association of Schools of Music. 
One purpose of this report is to attempt 
to interest MENC members in TEPS, 
which now provides the organized vehicle 
whereby teaching can eventually become 
a profession in the full sense of the word 
The time will come when both NEA and 
MENC will require that applicants for 
membership be fully qualified professional 
people before granting such membership 
MENC members need to interest them- 
selves in the professional standards move 
ment because it is imperative that music 
education be adequately represented and 
protected, along with the rest of educa 
tion, in the current efforts to erect and 
maintain the high standards which can 
make teaching the profession it should be 
Ropert FE. Nye, professor of music, 

of Oregon, Eugene 
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Open Letter From a 
Music Dealer 


tion 


Uniwersity 


[This message to citizens of Dallas, Texas 
and vicinity is reprinted here for reasons 
which will be obvious to the thoughtful 
reader. The open letter occupied the ma 
jor portion of a full page in the Dallas 
Times Herald, Sunday, September 2nd, 
1956. Not only does it represent an un 
usual use of paid advertising space in a 
metropolitan newspaper, but it also gives 
evidence of dealer-teacher-si hools-public 
relations for which credit is due and bene 
fits must accrue to all concerned.| 


1)’ an Parents or DALLAS CHILDREN 
You will agree, I know, that to 
make the best decisions for a _ child's 
complete education, some thinking must 
and that the thinking 
usually the 


be done beforehand, 
and the decisions are 
sibility of the parents and not of the child 
important, and now 
about to begin, 


respon 


timing 1s 


school scason 15 


Correct 
that our 
thoughtful parents must accept or 
to them and 


reject 
(or neglect) the importance 
their child of musi 

Most children are 
talent for music, and it is 
a talent worth 
own sake, but 
in developing other talents 
thing that a child could not be expected 
if it be true, then it is 
advantage of. It 


lessons 

endowed with a 
known to be 
using, not only for its 
also for the help it gives 
This is some 


to understand, but, 
omething worth taking 
parental responsibility 


a “IT don't 


is, therefore, a 
and neither a “I 
want to” of the 

Music like other subjects, 
study and a teacher Even under the 
best of teachers, learning properly to play 
money and effort 
attention and 
well as perseverance 
part of both the child and the 
lo acquire the necessary musi 
quick perception, dex 
co-ordination and good musical 
taste takes study, takes practice, takes 
sticking to it, takes instruction and does 
ost money. But in a “push-button” age 
wd to ignore the possible 


want to” nor 
child 


requires 


requires time, 
interest, 


or sing 
It also 
concentration, as 


requires 


upon the 
parents 

cal understanding, 
terity, 


» parent can aff 
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\ Give a \|\en Spe 
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AMERICA 





Tested, Proven, 

Real Money-Makers 
Everything you need 

in one book 

@ List of suggested music 

a Sislogue, cast of charac- 
ters 

@ Dance routines 

@ Audience Program 

@ Photos, sketches of stage 
settings, etc. 

@ Publicity write-ups, ads 

@ Ideas for scenery panels 


patriotic 
com- 








“America” 
theme. Ideal for 
mencement, ete. 
“More fun than a Circus” 
.. . @ gala performance 
that will pack the audi- 
torium 

“Steppin’ Out” . . . Musi- 
eal Variety Show with 
Japanese, Italian and 
American backgrounds. 
“Show Business” ... A 
TV Variety Show with 
Talent Hunts, ete. 
“Off the Records” . 
Phonograph records come 
to life. Maximum enter- 
tainment, Minimum effort! 
“Flying High” .. . lets 
your musical imagination 
soar with air travel theme. 


$1.75 per co 
(plus Sedegel 
NGER 
yi... © co. 
a Mi io 


MUSIC 
13 Wenger Bldg. Owat 








announcing the summer 


1957 


CHRISTIANSEN CHORAL 
SCHOOLS 


“a master course for 
the choral director” 


Penn Hall, Chambersburg, Pa. 
July 14-20 


Concordia College, River Forest, Ill. 
August 11-17 


for complete information and Free 
illustrated brochure, address :— 


Neil A. Kjos, Mgr. 
525 Busse Park Ridge, Ili. 











When writing to advertisers, please 


| mention Music Epvucators Journal 





ROBERT WHITFORD 
PIANO METHODS 


One for Children and One for Adults, represent the 
greatest change in the art of piano teaching in the 
ast 100 years. See these great Methods at your 
usic Store. Write for FREE copies of PIANO 
ac HING TODAY and MUSIC'S MOST UN- 
AL CHORD, also by Robert Whitford, Foun 
J Preddent, Internationa! Piano Teachers Asso 
cletion 


ROBERT WHITFORD PUBLICATIONS 
. J, 3010 N.W. 2nd Ave. 
MIAMI 37, FLORIDA 
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FOLDING STANDS 


EFFECT BETTER DISCIPLINE, 
APPEARANCE, PERFORMANCE 
and DIRECTOR CONTROL 


“U" shaped, multi-level band stands al- 
low unobstructed vision of musicians, di 
rector and audience. Group performances 
show better’’ and have more “Audience 
Appeal."’ Band stands are composed of 
easy to handle units with strong 4° x 8 
Fir plywood tops and rigid tubular steel 
folding legs, available in 1, 2, 3 or 4 
elevations in heights of 8”, 16”, 24” and 
32”. Complete band stand shown stores 
in @ space only 4’ x 8 x 6° high. 


ONE UNIT 

SET-UP 
% QUICK SET-UP or REMOVAL 
*% STRONG, RIGID, SAFE 


*% LEGS FOLD UNDER FOR 
STORAGE IN SMALL SPACE 


* SAVE TIME AND LABOR 


Write for detailed information 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


2744 5S. 34th Street, Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


AND AND CHORAL STANDS AND FOLO-.O-LEG 


“7 


! SELMER CONCERT 
BAND STAND 


More Rigid, More Durable, More Convenient... 
and More Value for the Money! 
Check these Qucelity Features: 


Supports 12 'b. weight at 
ony he git 43 66 inches 


with« 


Heavy gauge steel desk 
wide 


enter 


Desk swivels to any angle Triped bose hos 


weight and longer 


ertra 


nohes feet 


i) 


5 20 with 2 from horizontal to vert 


vt locking! Pat cal of holds 


ented device never slips! 


nch lip 
for oct 


dge @ touch than usval to provide ex 


tra stability 








9v0 size « avtomatialtly 


@ All steel construction, yet weighs only 10 Ibs, 
@ Bearings are self-lubricating —never need attention. 


@ Easiest of all stands to take down and assemble. No tools 
needed—large wing nuts at shelf and base. 


@ Wrinkle black enamel finish, with interior and work- 
ing parts plated to prevent rust. 


°1447° 5: 


At Better Music Stores Everywhere 


DISTRIBUTED BY Selmer ELKHART, INDIANA 


FREE 
Selmer Accessory Catalog, 
Write Dept. J-42 


Page 
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“Song of Democracy” for chorus and or- 

Z | chestra which was commissioned by the 

| National Education Association in honor 

of the Centennial Observance of the 
. ° M ° ° ae we have - world pases b oe 

> Ts. ‘Qa ’ . I . . National Symphony Orchestra and the 
Se CC C1\ Cc 4 UuSIC ists Howard University Chorus in Washing- 
ton on April 9. Howard Hanson will con- 
duct the premiere performance. At the 
NEA Birthday Party on April 4, the 
a= ; — Howard University Chorus, conducted by 
INSTRUMENTAL Warner Lawson, will perform “Song of 
eg es ll The official pocssasetten of 
, ; the Centennial number for NEA dele- 

and VOCAL SOLOS gates will take place at the NEA Centen- 
nial meeting in Philadelphia in July, 
when the work will be performed by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and a high school 


INSTRUMENTAL choir from the Philadelphia Public 


Schools. Howard Hanson will also con- 


, . duct on that occasion. 
ENSEMBLES 
“Sail—Sail Thy Best, Ship of Democ- 
racy,” an excerpt from the “Song of 
Democracy” by Howard Hanson, will be 
& included in the NEA Centennial Song 

Book. Copies of the Song Book may be 
secured by writing directly to the Na- 
7 ‘ tional Education Association. The ex- 

, Te ‘ > cerpt from “Song of Democracy” and the 
N OW AV ailable complete work have been published by 
Cart Fischer, Inc. 

. 5( The dedication of “Song of Democracy’ 
S | e ) by Howard Hanson is of special interest 
to Journal readers: “To the Music Ed- 
ucators of America for the Hundredth 
Anniversary of the National Education 
re) Association and the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the Music Educators National Confer 
ence.” 


aes ited College Band Directors National Asso- 
Orde } ij rom ciation. At the December 1956 meeting 
of the CBDNA, the following officers 
T : ‘ , a hee were elected for the 1956-58 biennium: 
National Interscholastic Music yore, ceetes, Se eo, eet 
School of Music, Rochester, New York; 
ee Oe . . ° Vice-President—James Neilson, Okla- 
Activities (Commission homa City University, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma; Secretary-Treasurer- 
eg Minelli, Ohio enaptemeny Athens, 
: T r - : ’ Ohio. Division Chairmen were elected as 
MENC, 1201 Sixteenth N.W. Washington 6, D.C. Sins” laenedian Ghats tee. 
ton University, Boston, Massachusetts; 
North Central—Frank A. Piersol, lowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa; Northwest— 
Warren Bellis, University of Idaho, Mos 
cow, Idaho; Southern—Herbert W. Fred, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina; Southwestern 
Wayman Walker, Colorado State College, 
Greeley, Colorado; Western—James E 
Berdahl, University of California, Ber- 
keley, California. The 1958 winter meet 
ing of CBDNA will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, as : special 
ADL executive Offices tribute to Austin A. Harding, Honorary 
ool - HOTEL MIRAMAR | Life President of CBDNA. 


~ ,, Lawrence G. Derthick, Superintendent of 
nore.. Meramar HOTEL Raleigh Schools in Chattanooga since 1942, has 
and Bungalows WASHINGTON, D. C. been appointed by President Eisenhower 


4 JOHN F SCHLOTTERSECK, Menoger as Commissioner of Education. Mr. 
a ype Derthick has had a long and distin- 


guished career in education as teacher 

. HOTEL Rond and administrator.’ He is a former Pres- 

HOTEL HARTFORD, CONN. | ident of the American Association of 
’ | 


NG BEACH, CALIF. Caen &. Garis, 0 School Administrators, and is currently 
4 . - | a member of the Board of Trustees in 


the Joint Council on Economic Educa- 

Oo , tion and of the President's Committee 

MOTEL tl Rancho woret unton on Employment of the Physically Han- 
GALLUP, N.M. CINCINNATI, O. dicapped. Mr. Derthick will make the 


gaan HANKS, Menege JOHN SCHEIBLY, Manager keynote address, “Basic Concepts in 
ss . Education” at the forthcoming meeting 


° of the MENC Southern Division which 
nore. Franciscan nor Phen ° | will be held in Miami April 26-30. 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. P ’ 


WOOO, Meneger MURREL F VAUGHN, Menoger International Music Council. At the bi- 
= ; ennial meeting of the International 
ond in HAWAII... Music Council which was held in Paris 

nore. Park Lane WAIKIKI UL tmore in November 1956, the following officers 
DENVER, COL. were elected: President—Domingo San- 

a soon HONOLULU + HOTEL | ta Cruz (Chile); Vice-President—Henri 

anes 6 es . RICHARD D. SCHOMELD, Manager Barraud (France); Secretary-General— 
Marcel Cuvelier (France); New mem- 














MIDWEST HEADQUARTERS © 200 F. ans : rel vision bers of the Executive Committee: Sam- 


Teletype Service uel Baud-Bovy (Switzerland); Nicholas 


Nabokov (U.S.A.); New individual mem- 
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CLOSE HARMONY 
ARRANGEMENTS 


For Your acappella 
Repertoire and Quartets 


Approved by the Society for the Preservation 
and Encouragement of Barber Shop Quartet 
Singing in America, Inc. 


Selections at 10c per copy 


Asleep in the Deep (HH2)** 

Auld Lang Syne (Z11)* 

Band Played On, The (Z3)* 

Cantique de Noel (O Holy Night)— 
(X9)* 


Daisy-Annie Rooney Medley (X19)* 

Gypsy Love Song (HH8)** 

How Can I Leave Thee (X29)* 

I'd Love To Live in Loveland (X5)* 

I'll Take You Home Again, Kathleen 
(Z5) 

In The Evening By The Moonlight 
(X2)* 

It Came Upon The Midnight Clear 
(X8) 

Keep America Singing (X28)* 

Lost Chord, The (Z1)* 

Mandy Lee (HH4)** 

Massa’s In de Cold, Cold Ground 
(Z10)* 

O, Come All Ye Faithful (X13)* 

Old Song, The (X380)* 

Rose of Tralee, The (Z7)* 

Silent Night, Holy Night (X6)* 

Silver Threads Among The Gold (Z6)* 

Story of the Rose (Heart of My Heart) 

(HH5)** 

Swing Low, Sweet Chariot (Z12)* 

When You Were Sweet Sixteen 
(HH1)** 

You Tell Me Your Dream (X11)* 


Selection at 15¢ per copy 

Down By The Old Mill Stream 
(FMP3801)** 

Highways Are Happy Ways 
(FMP310)** 

I Get The Blues When It Rains 
(FMP3811)** 

I Love You The Best of All 
(FMP3812)** 

Tell Me You'll Forgive Me 
(FMP3805)** 

Tie Me To Your Apron Strings Again 
(PMP306)** 

When The Maple Leaves Were Falling 
(FMP807)** 


Selections at 20c per copy 
Carry Me Back To Old Virginny (Z9)* 
Cohan Medley, Geo. M, (JV 503)** 
Selections at 25 per copy 


I Believe (CM701)** 
(Loose Leaf *(8%" x 11°—3 hole punched) 
and octave size** arrangements) 
> 


More than 200 additional titles avail- 
able in Berbershop harmony orrange- 
ments. Write for free catalog of titles 
at address shown below 


. . . 


Minimum order $1.00—orders shipped 
postage prepaid. Please order by sym- 
bol number [shown in ( ) after title}— 
enclose check or money order and mail 


$.PEBS.0S.A. 


20619 Fenkell Avenue 
Detroit 23, Michigan 








bers of the Executive Committee were 
elected as follows: Barechli (Iran); G. 
von Einem (Austria); O. Espla (Spain); 
Frank Martin (Switzerland); G. F. Mali- 
piero (Italy). 


Nevada Notes, Volume I, Number I, is the 
newest official publication of an MENC 
federated state unit. The debut of Ne- 
vada Notes was made in January 1957. 
Special congratulations are due _ the 
music educators in Nevada on the oc- 
casion of the publication of their first 
official periodical. The editorial staff are: 
Editor—William B. Clark; Co.-Editor 
Darrell S. Winters. Marjorie Dickinson 
is President of the Nevada Music Educa- 
tors Association, 


Roy C. Welch, former Assistant State 
Supervisor of Music in Louisiana, is now 
the State Supervisor of Music in the 
Louisiana State Dept. of Education. 


Edward J. Hermann, former State Super- 
visor of Music, has been appointed Co- 
ordinator of Fine Arts in the State De- 
partment of Education in Louisiana, 


Robert Marvel, State Teachers College, 
Fredonia, New York, has been elected 
as a member of the MENC Music Educa- 
tion Research Council to fill the post on 
the Council caused by the resignation of 
William R. Sur. 


Alfred Humphreys is now the State 
Supervisor of music in the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in Montana, 
Mr. Humphreys is succeeding O. M. 
Hartsell, who began his duties in Decem- 
ber 1956 as the State Supervisor of 
Music in the State Department of Edu 
cation in Richmond, Virginia. 


William N. Reeves has been appointed 
as Associate in Music Education in the 
State Education Dept., Albany, N.Y. 


Oxford University Press has appointed 
John Owen Ward as Manager of the 
Music Department, and Merle Montgom- 
ery as Educational Consultant. 


J. Murray Barbour, Professor of Music 
at Michigan State University, East Lans 
ing, recently was elected President of 
the American Musicological Society. The 
AMS will hold its Mid-west Regional 
meeting at East Lansing in May of this 
year. The National meeting will be held 
in Los Angeles in the fall of 1957 


Michigan State University has been com 
mended by the American Federation of 
Musicians for instituting the nation’s 
first degree course in music therapy—a 
four-year training program. The work 
includes six months of hospital intern- 
ship in the use of music in medical ther- 
apy and patient rehabilitation. Roy Un 
derwood, Head of the Music Department, 
Michigan State University, is President 
of the National Association for Music 
Therapy. 


Clement A. Barton has been appointed 
director of music for the public schools 
of New Rochelle, Rw York. He suc- 
ceeds Bernard B. Nye, who resigned re 
cently after thirty- six years of service 
in music education. Mr. Barton was for- 
merly director of music in the public 
schools of Port Chester, New York. 


George C. Wilson, Vice-President of the 
National Music Camp, has resigned his 
position as Professor of Music and Di- 
rector of Bands and Orchestra at the 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mis 
souri, in order to devote full time to the 
camp and its plan to develop the Na- 
tional Arts Academy of Interlochen, a 
winter school for gifted children who 
will receive specialized teaching in the 
academic subjects as well as skilled 
training in music, art, drama and dance. 
Mr. Wilson came to Missouri from the 
University of Arizona, where he had 
been director of bands and orchestra for 
seven years and was conductor of the 
Tucson Symphony Orchestra. Before 
going to Arizona he directed the band 
and orchestra at Kansas State Teachers 
College of Emporia. 








PIANO 

FOR 
CLASSROOM 
MUSIC 


by ROBERT L. PACE, 


Columbia University 


This practical text helps 
students develop basic piano 
skills quickly and easily—- 
and then apply them to a 
wide repertory. A unique 
approach, with folk songs, 
leads to sight reading in any 
key. The folk songs and 
subsequent tunes have all 
heen carefully selected for 
momentary study as well as 
for ultimate classroom use. 
Book is plastic-hound te 


open flat at the piano. 


140 pages + 6" x 9’ 
Text list, $2.95 
Published 1956 


Fon age moh 


Prentice - Half, Ine 








FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


roducer of AUTHENTIC folk music on 


World's le 
nee Onde” “ineliding THE ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LINKARY 


an unusual selection of the musi« 


lee recorded on location by native arches 

tras and Vocal groups: each Long Play Heeord te accom 

panied by ommeneive notes by famous collectors and re« 
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ERICAN FOLK 


THE ’ 7% and 
INTERNATIONAL SCIENCE and LITERATUNE 


Mat of the teeues are qrigine | a 5 a FY ie 
FIDELITY yeles ror Wath i 
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comtent tal 
Rneconos f ‘env ce “conP 417 we Weer” aeth 
York 36 
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l 10 d Comprehensive and 
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TILULTAL AY VARITONE, INC. 
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Has your copy 


heen 


de lit é red? 


A compendium 
of data, opinions 
and recommendations 
compiled from the 
reports of 
investigations, studies and 
discussions conducted 
by the MENC 
Music in American Education 
Committees during 
1951-1954, with selected 


material from other sources 
* 


Hazel Nohavec Morgan, Editor 


384 PAGES 


“-_" 


post paid 


Music Educators National Conference 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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MUSIC EDUCATION, Principles and 
Programs, by James L. Mursell. ( Mor- 
ristown, New Jersey: Silver-Burdett 
Company) 386 pp., index, bibliography. 
$3.75. 

This excellent book, while not designed 
as a textbook for music education, cer 
tainly merits careful reading by all 
music educators and administrators. It 
is an articulate statement of the au- 
thor’s philosophy which has developed 
from his wide experience in the fields of 
music and psychology. Because Mr 
Mursell has been in the forefront in de 
fining the concept of musical growth and 
development, it is natural to expect a 
further explication of this basic phil- 
osophy. While there are helpful sug- 
gestions for the classroom teacher, the 
book has primary and particular value 
for the music specialist. 

It is a book which concerns itself with 
fundamental issues in music education. 
Mursell has selected thirteen basic prin- 
ciples for music education. The impor 
tance of each of these principles is 
stressed by the giving over of a separate 
chapter for a full discussion of the im- 
plications of each and its application to 
a dynamic school music program. 

There is a clear discussion of the need 
for determining aims for the music pro- 
gram. Aims are defined as influences 
we wish to exert on the behavior and de- 
velopment of human beings. They refer 
both to the present and to the future. 
They indicate a program that is broad 
and comprehensive but at the same time 
sequential. They provide a basis for co- 
operation both within the music staff it 
self and between the music staff and the 
whole personnel of the school. The au- 
thor suggests five sample aims which 
he feels show how music can have tan 
gible and practical effects on human 
nature, human living, and human growth. 

Teachers who have difficulty in crys 
talizing their thinking about the place 
of reading in the music program will 
find help in this book. Two chapters, 
each dealing with one of the principles 
concerning music reading and musical 
growth, will prove to be especially bene- 
ficial. The other special areas of the 
program are equally well treated in a 
practical and down-to-earth style, These 
areas are fully discussed in chapters 
entitled: Singing and Musical Growth, 
Instruments and Musical Growth, 
Rhythms and Musical Growth, and Lis- 
tening and Musical Growth. 

The factors of integration and crea- 
tion are not considered as elements of 
the special areas but rather as coordin- 
ating factors. The principles governing 
them, as well as administration, form 
the basis for the final three chapters. 

Music educators as well as general 
educators will appreciate the frank 
evaluation of the role of the classroom 
teacher in the music program and the 
relative strengths and weaknesses of 
the self-contained organization. This 
discussion is especially helpful in see 
ing the role of the music specialist in an 
effective program of music education. 

Mr. Mursell!l does not answer the ques- 
tion how a classroom teacher with no 
background or interest in music, who 
may even dislike music, can give stu 
dents a fine and genuine experience in 
music. He does suggest, however, ways 
in which the classroom teacher with 
some music background can add to the 
program if given the opportunity, 

The provocative questions found at the 
end of each chapter are especially help 
ful in directing the reader to even more 
definite thinking about the objectives 
and functions of music education. 

E. Verne Wilson. 


THE CANADIAN MUSIC JOURNAL, 
published quarterly by the Canadian 
Music Council. (Sackville, New Bruns- 
wick) Annual subscription, $3.00. 

The first two issues of this new and dis- 

tinguished member of the music maga- 

zine family have been published. They 
will be reviewed in an early issue of the 


MEJ. 


February-March, Nineteen Fifty-seven 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MUSIC, by 
David D. Boyden. (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf) Illustrated. 475 pp. $7.50 

“An introduction to Music” is perhaps 

an unfortunate title for an excellent 

book. For what David Boyden, Professor 
of Music at the University of California, 
has written is no ordinary “introduc 
tion” as the college teacher usually un- 
derstands the term. This work thor 
oughly investigates the materials, forms, 
and types of musi Planned in two 
main sections, the first discusses rhythm, 
melody, harmony, form, tone, color, per 
formance, and aesthetics, and includes 
copious numbers of musicai examples, as 
well as suggested additional rea Jings 

In the second section a thorough history 

of music is presented, with scholarly 

exactitude and an interest.ng style 

thoroughly enjoyable reading. Indeed, 
the book introduces one to music, but, if 
the student follows the work through to 
the last page with comprehension, he 
will have gained as complete an under 
standing of music and its history as 

could be wished of anyone who is not a 

specialist in the subject. 


Charlotte Kellogg. 
(New York: The Viking Press) 224 
pp., $3.50, 

Piano virtuoso, composer, and statesman 

Paderewski, though he died only sixteen 

years ago, has already become a legend 

ary figure. If his remarkable successes 
had been attained only in one of these 
fields, his immortality would have been 
assured. As it is, he lives on as one of 
the truly amazing figures of the first 
half of the twentieth century. This 
biography is the work of one of Pader 
ewski’s friends, whose husband Vernon 

Kellogg worked in Poland for the United 

States Government after the First World 

War bringing aid to the war-torn coun 

try, work in which Paderewski was also 

engaged at that time. Mrs. Kellogg tells 
her story in a simple and concise style. 

The drama of Paderewski'’s life needs 

little elaboration. This work should 

bring to many who think of Paderewski 
only as a pianist many new facets of his 
career, As a pianist he was an uncontest 
able master; he was also a gifted com 
poser; and though somewhat a novice in 
the field of politics, his vision and 
patriotic fervor for Poland led directly 
to the country’s independence following 


World War I, 


PADEREWSKI, by 


COPYRIGHT LAW, Basic and Related 
Materials, by Stanley Rothenberg 
(New York: Clark Boardman Co.) 1100 
pp., $20.00, 

A new book on copyright law, an im 

portant work for publishers, producers, 

lawyers, and music educators. School 
music educators should encourage their 
libraries to make this book available, for 
copyright laws, today, effect much of the 
work done with music in our schools, 
not just in relation to music performed, 
but also directly concern the copying 
and reproducing of music for audio-vis 
ual uses 

This volume contains federal and state 
statutes, international conventions, rules 
and regulations, Congressional hearings 
and reports, all organized so as to be 
easily accessible. 


MUSIC OF THE WESTERN NATIONS 
by Hugo Leichtentritt. Edited and 
Amplified by Nicolas Slonimsky. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press) 
324 pp. $5.00, 

Hugo Leichtentritt’s death in 1951 
brought to a close the distinguished 
career of an eminent music historian. 
Many of his books, both in German and 
English, are well-known in this country. 
This present work was left by him in 
manuscript, and Nicolas Slonimsky, 
noted musician and writer, has under 
taken its completion. It is not, as would 
appear upon first glance, another gen 
eral history of music. Leichtentritt 
gives us his personal examination of 
music's history from the standpoint of 
the contributions made by each nation 
of western civilization. Beginning with 
the remarkable and everlasting effect of 
Greece and the Hebrews on western 
music culture, he discusses in turn the 
music history of all the European na 
tions and South and North America. 
Leichtentritt is often biased in his 
opinions, but his prejudices and positive 
ideas are exactly what make his work 
interesting. One may not always agree, 
but the book should stimulate much 
thought on the part of the attentive 
reader 


PRODUCING OPERA IN THE COL- 
LEGE, by Louis H. Huber. (New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity) 115 pp., $3.75. 

The current opera renaissance taking 

place in the United States, finds its most 

remarkable growth and vigor, not in the 
few opera houses in our largest cities, 
but rather in the American colleges. The 
number of amateur o era productions 
on campus grows oearty, and to assist 
those taking part in this new aspect of 
the college curriculum this book will 
give those music teachers suddenly faced 
with teaching an opera workshop the 
very best aid 

The book, uniquely, deals specifically 
with college opera, It covers all major 
aspects of production, and gives in ad- 

dition a brief history of college opera, a 

guide to management, publicity, audi 

tioning, coaching, soledinatiog drama 
and music, conducting, and set design 


THEMATIC CATALOG OF THE COL. 
LECTED WORKS OF BRAHMS, edited 
by Joseph Braunstein. (Ars Musica 
Press Distributed in the United 
States and Canada by the Omega 
Music Corp., New York) 187 pp., $7.50. 

An important reprint of a valuable 

bibliographical tool, this catalog of 

Brahms’ collected works was originally 

printed in Germany by N. Simrock in 

1907. All of Brahma’ original works, as 

well as his own arrangements are given 

together with incipits of the first bars 
of the music, The publishers and first 
date of publication are included together 
with a separate index of the titles and 
first lines of all the vocal music. This 
book should be illuminating to those 
who think they are familiar with most of 

Brahms’ works. These pages will reveal 

many surprises of works largely un 

known today, which are certainly worthy 
of further investigation 


ORCHESTRA DIRECTORS MANUAL, by 
Scherl and Roth, Ine. (1729 Superior 
Ave,, Cleveland 14, Ohio) 80 pp., $3.00 

This manual, which should be of partic 

ular interest to string teachers, in the 

schools, is a fine example of the contri 
butions being made by the music indus 
try to music educaticn. Included in the 
pages of this book are a diversified and 
highly instructive series of articles by 
outstanding names in the instrumental 
field. These essays discuss such perti 
nent topics as: “Strings--A Natural for 

Kindergarten”, “Are Chamber Music 

Groups Helping Your Orchestra”, 

“Should Your School Have an Orches 

tra”, “How to Buy a String Instrument”, 

ete. An introductory section entitled 

“How to Start the Beginning String 

Class”, is especially worthy of mention 
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“ANY of our fine state music magazines are carry 
ing accounts of the planning for the Golden 
Anniversary Celebration at state and division 

levels. This theme is the sum and substance of the lead 
editorial in the Gopher Music Notes* (Minnesota) which 
tates, “The MEENC must not be taken for granted. It is 
important to us and we are important to it. It affords one 
of our best opportunities for keeping alive professionally 
Without it we pursue the course ot a lone wolf with no 
recourse to the rest of society. Its conferences, its pub 
lications, and its people are ready for service to any 
music educators.” This fine tribute to the Music Educa 
tors National Conference and its Golden Anniversary 1s 
a very practical way of bringing home to all of us our 
professional obligation and responsibility to our organ 


ization 
. * * 


"Tue Kansas Music Educators have found one way of 
olving the problem of maintaining one’s own perform 
ance ability that is faced by so many music teachers. The 
Kansas Music Review* outlined the plans for the Direc 


tors’ Band, Directors’ String Orchestra, and Directors’ 


(horus which were an integral part of the annual KMEA 
Convention in Topeka. Inasmuch as performance seems 
to be the life 


which will help the music teacher maintain his own pet 


blood of any music endeavor any activity 


formance is a worthy one 


*. * * 


[ue North Carolina State Supervisor of Music and 


his staff are launching a new which will be 


geared to give more aid to the special music teachers of 
the state. The North Carolina Music Educator® outlines 
this new program which will give help through 


program 


1. Conferences for the discussion of materials, sched 
ules, teaching techniques, et 
I-valuations of current music programs for pur 
poses of planning 
Aid in the organization of in-service workshops for 
classroom teachet 
It is interesting to note that the program for the past 
ix years has itself 
teachers. As a result of this work, many of the classroom 
teachers are able to teach a part of the music program 


\nother result of ihe program is seen in the growth in 


concerned largely with classroom 


the number of certified music teachers in the state from 
493 in 1950 to 883 in 1956 


‘Gopher Muse Notes 


lewe lorthfieid, 


195 Adolph White, Editor, St. Olaf Col 


October 

Minnesota 
September 1956, J J 
Kansas 
September-October, 195¢ Richard E 
Avenue, Salisbury, North Carolina 


SKansas Music Review Weigand, Editor, Kansas 


State Teachers College, 
*North wolima Mus 
Southwick, Editor 943 


Emporia, 


Educator, 
Maple 
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"Tur School Music News* (New York) reports that 
the current school year will be the 25th anniversary of 
the New York State School Association, and 
the 20th anniversary of the School Music News. The 
School Music News plans to publish special issues to 
commemorate these two very special anniversaries. 

** * 


Music 


‘Twere is a need for more and more emphasis upon a 
closer working relationship and coordination between 
classroom teachers, specialists, principals, and other 
school administrators. Triad® (Ohio) reports that four 
Ohio universities conducted successful summer work- 
shops based upon this need and that music was one of 
the areas included in each workshop. Music departments 
casting about for workshop themes might well use this 
particular program 

* ” . 

‘Tue Oregon State Department of Education has ap- 
pointed a committee to author a new music instructional 
guide for grades | through 12. It is the hope of the com- 
mittee that the guide can be based upon a consistent pro 
gram of musical growth and development, particularly 
at the secondary level where so often the emphasis tends 
to change to performance based upon rote learning. In 
order to get reactions from music teachers from the en- 
tire state, the new Scope and Sequence Chart has been 
published in the Oregon Music Educator®. Music teachers 
are being asked to send reactions, comments, and criti- 
cisms to the committee in order that the finished guide 
will truly reflect the thinking of Oregon music educators 
If this plan of reporting to the music teachers of the state 
proves to be successful the committee plans to use the 
Oregon Music Educator for progress reports from time 
to time as the guide develops 

* + - 

Since 1947 private music teachers in Michigan have 
been working towards giving professional status to the 
individual music teacher. The Michigan Music Educator? 
reports the progress being made in the certification pro- 
gram designed specifically for the private teacher. Today, 
there are 154 teachers in 40 different communities hold- 
ing certificates. These certificates signify that teachers 
holding them are trained both as musicians and educators. 
It also indicates that they are certain to be leaders in 
their communities. This long-range certification program 
has as its objective the raising of standards of music 
teaching in the state of Michigan. 

Swift, Editor, 379 


‘School Music News, September, 1956. Frederic Fay 


Main Street, Oneonta, New York 
*Triad, September, 1956. James H 
*Oregon Music Educator, November-December, 

‘SR High Street, Ashland, Oregon 
'Michigan usic Educator, October, 1956 

High School, Lansing, Michigan 


Fry, Editor, Solon, Ohio 
1956. Bruce 


Bray, Editor, 


S. Early Treidgen, Editor, Sexton 
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When you invest 

in Life Membership in the 

Music Educators National Conference 
you 


Mindicate your interest in and your dedication to your 
profession “for life”... 


Mi invest in your own professional future and likewise the 
future of music education in America. The cost is 
LOW — personal values HIGH... 


ican help to celebrate in a most appropriate way the 
Golden Anniversary of MENC... 


MH pay no more national dues for life, yet enjoy all the 
privileges of full active membership in MENC .. . 


W@ pay no more state association dues when the full amount 
of your Life Membership fee ($150) is paid up. Your 
state dues are then paid for you from the interest on 
your Life Membership investment . . . 


i receive major MENC publications at no charge to you. 


IVERSARY 


TWO PLANS ARE AVAILABLE, Check the one you select: 
[] Single payment of $150.00. 


If you wish to pay the Life Membership fee in full, just attach 
your check for $150 to this application and mail. If you have 
already paid your annual national and state association membership 
dues for the current year, deduct from your remittance the amount 
you have paid for this year’s annual state and national dues. As a 
paid-up Life Member your state and national dues will be paid 
annually for life from the income of the Life Membership fund, 
beginning this year. 


[]) Six annual payments of $25.00. 


If you wish to pay for your Life Membership on the installment 
plan and have already paid your annual dues, deduct from your 
first installment $4.00 for the national dues you have paid this year. 
Your annual national dues will be peid up for life from the time you 
enroll, but you must pay your state association dues until such time 
as payment for your Life Membership is completed. Thereafter both 
your state and your national dues will be taken care of for life. 


®@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Wsust FILL OUT THE COUPON AND MAIL TO: 
Chairman, Life Membership Committee 
Music Educators National Conference 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


I accept your invitation to participate in the MENC COLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY LIFE MEMBERSHIP PROJECT. Enclosed is my 
check for: 

0) $150.00° 

0) $ 25.00° 


* Less deductible annual dues paid this year as explained above 
Name 
Address 


City Zone State 











UIPERA 


on 
Filmstrip 


4 345 mm. color filmstrip of Puc- 
cini's Tosca, suitable for all age 
levels, is now ready for distribution 
by The Metropolitan Opera Guild, 
654 Madison Avenue, New York 


City 
. 


The Tosca filmstrip, first of a pro 
jected educational series on opera, 
consists of 45 frames, of which six 
are actual views of historical 
buildings related to the Roman 
background of Puccini's opera, The 
remaining 49 frames. feature the 
Metropolitan's current production 
of Tosca as designed for the 1955 
56 Season by Frederick Fox 


Maria Meneghini Callas is seen as 
Tosca; Giuseppe Campora, Cavara 
dossi: George London, Scarpia; 
Clifford Harvuot, Angelotti; Fer 
nando Corena, the Sacristan; Ales 
sio De Paolis, Spoletta; George 
Cehanovsky, Sciarrone; Louis Sgar 


ro, the jailer 
o 


A script, written by Mary Ellis 
Peltz. Editor of the Guild's maga 
zine Opera News, accompanies the 


The filmstrip may be purchased 
from the Educational Department at 
Guild headquarters for $5.00 in 
cluding postage. Information on 
other teaching aids available and in 
preparation will be mailed on re 
quest. Revenue from sale of all 
such aids is returned to the sup 
port of the Guild's Educational 


Program 
lo order Tosca filmstrips, 


please use the form below: 


fo: THE METROPOLITAN 
OPERA GUILD 

Educational Department 

654 Madison Avenue, N. .C. 21 


ME}) Please send me 
FILMSTRIP (S) of Tosca at 
$5.00 tor each film ordered 


My check of money order (American 


funds) is enclosed 


NAMI 


ADDRESS 
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Over the centuries of recorded history the greatest minds 
of the human race have contemplated the awesome mysteries 
of time and space in our lives and universe 


One rather embarrassing mystery is our own tendency to 
mismanage time and space because of poor planning 
We live in an eternity of time and infinite space, yet, 





like the sign painter above, we are continually 
running out of each 


This vear the CHORAL DIRECTOR'S planning will be made 
easier, more enjoyable, and more effective by the new 

SHAWNEE PRESS SPRING CATALOG, the most comprehensive 
program guide éver prepared. Available NOW! 


HIGHLIGHTS 


FIVE CHORAL PROGRAM OUTLINES 
REFERENCE RECORDINGS FOR ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
REFERENCE RECORDINGS OF SACRED MUSIC FOR YOUR CHOIR 
1957 FRED WARING MUSIC WORKSHOP ANNOUNCEMENT 
MUSIC FOR YOUNGER SINGERS 
MUSIC FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS 


PLAN AHEAD! 


For those who reply to this ad for the new SHAWNET 
PRE SS SPRING ( Al ALOG we have availabl d * 
free reprint of the sign above without adverts awnee ress ine. 


ing suitable for mounting in your office or den 


TT me ae) a a 





Two of America’s Foremost Musie Publishers 
Have Joined Forces to Serve You Better 
... from Our New Home in Evanston* Illinois 


Summy Publishing Company, Chi- present the best in standard repertoire 
cago...and C. C. Birchard Company, for piano, chorus, band and orchestra 
Boston, have become affiliated .. . to ... and even more important...uncover 
offer broader services to school music fresh, new material of excellent quality 
departments and toindividual teachers. to interest today’s young musicians. 
We are operating from our new build- It is our sincere hope and belief that 
ing at 1834 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. our new association will enable us to 

We will continue to improve and ex- offer an unusually extensive service in 
pand the Birchard catalog of fine music the field of music education. 
textbooks and related educational ma- When you are in the Chicago area, 
terials on all levels. please come to see us in our new Evans- 


Our Summy catalog will, as always, ton home. 
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